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ST. THOMAS AND HIS TEACHING ON THE FAMILY 


ROBERT SLAVIN, O.P. 


NY return to the past in order to shed light on present da 

ie : P _ awettoanl y 

i mn problems is labelled “unmodern” and “unscientific.” Hence 
a pS 


there is need of that courage which enables one to withstand 

such labelling in the earnest quest of true doctrine. Present 
day teachings are attempting to overthrow en masse the Christian 
principles which have guided peoples for the last twenty centuries. 
These truths were expressed and explained in a philosophy of life by 
Thomas Aquinas whose doctrine has always been a safe norm to 
follow. 

But Thomas lived in the thirteenth century. The people of to- 
day prefer to follow modern teachers and not be disciples of an an- 
tiquated thirteenth century Doctor. The progress that has been made 
in all lines of endeavor leads people to think that the newer a doctrine 
is, the more worthy is it of credence. But therein lies a fallacy. A. 
E. Taylor of Edinburgh University states in Recent Developments in 
European Thought: “That what is most modern must be best is a 
superstition which it is strange to find in a really educated man. Our 
main concern should be that our beliefs be true; a true philosopher 
shall care very little whether they happen to be popular with the in- 
tellectual proletarians of the moment and as long as he can get back 
to truth, he shall not mind having to go back a long way after it.” 

The doctrine of Thomas is truly timely for truth is eternal. It 
can be applied with just as great efficacy in the twentieth century as 
it was in the thirteenth. This is particularly true of his social phi- 
losophy which is closely aligned with his teachings on the Natural 
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Law. Francis Sylvestris Ferrera calls Thomas “homo omnium ho- 
rarum’’—the man of all time. 

We get a glimpse of the timeliness of Aquinas’ political philos- 
ophy through his teachings on the Family, for according to him, the 
basis of the State is not the individual but the family. There are two 
principal places in Thomas’ writings wherein he treats of the family. 
The principal work in his Commentary on the Politics of Aristotle, 
Book I, Lections 1, 2, 3, 4. (Vol. 26, page 89-513 in Vives edition). 
The second work, Summa Theologica, Suppl. Q. 44-69, on marriage, 
though not expressly written by him contains nevertheless his gen- 
uine doctrine gleaned from his Commentary on the Sentences of Pe- 
ter Lombard and his Contra Gentiles. In the Summa Theologica 
numerous citations may be given which contain short, accurate sum- 
maries of his general doctrine. The great Encyclical Letters of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI, principally those on Christian marriage and on 
the Education of Children, have ratified and promulgated Thomas’ 
teachings. 

For St. Thomas, individuals comprise and constitute the State. 
To confer on these individuals a fuller and more perfect life is the 
duty of the State and is at the same time a means of limiting the 
power of the State. Certain individual rights belong to man by the 
natural law and the State may not interfere with these rights. So- 
ciety is necessary for these individuals for otherwise, being unable 
to provide for themselves, they would not enjoy the fullest use of 
nature. But the basis of society is the family—and for Thomas a 
well-regulated family life is a necessary condition for a prosperous 
society. The family has for its source and basis marriage; and for 
its natural object the proper perpetuation of the race. The family 
comes into being by reason of the consent of the man and woman. 
Its essence is the bond contracted in holy matrimony; its effect is the 
offspring together with the common life of all the members. Conjugal 
society is dictated by the natural law for the race and is the union of 
men and women for the generation of children. 

Thomas stresses the perpetuity of the race and the reciprocal aid 
of husband and wife in their common life as the end of marriage. 
In the II-II, Q. 154, a. 2, he indicates two purposes of matrimony: 
the principal purpose which is the procreation and education of chil- 
dren, and the secondary purpose which is the mutual love and respect 
of husband and wife. He defines domestic society or the family as 
a set of relationships—relations between husband and wife, parents 
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St. Thomas and His Teaching on the Family 137 


and children. The home is perfect when the relationships are perfect. 
It is worthy of notice that for Thomas the perfect home is not the 
one which has the greatest amount of material comfort or prosperity 
but the one which has perfect relationships existing among all the 
members. 

A sublime thought of Thomas’ is contained in his Commentary 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard? wherein he emphasizes home life 
as a friendship—a mutual love of one another. The members of the 
family in their relations endeavor to reproduce in the home the love 
of Christ for His Church to which St. Paul compares the union of: 
holy matrimony. If these relations are founded on charity, devotion 
and Christian perfection, St. Francis de Sales exclaims “Good God, 
how precious will this friendship be in the home!” Its source is 
God, it tends to God and it will last eternally in God. The members 
of the family thus love each other in this world as they wi!l eternally 
in the next. In such a family there is found a strong protection and 
defense for virtue; doubts and difficulties can be presented to sym- 
pathetic counsellors for solution; and in time of sorrow or discour- 
agement there is always someone to offer comfort and encouragement. 

In this domestic society the dominant authority belongs to the 
man. Thomas’ reason for this is that whenever nature produces its 
more perfect work it is always found in the male of the species. St. 
Paul expresses this same truth when he says: “Let women be sub- 
ject to their husbands as to the Lord: because the husband is the head 
of the wife as Christ is the head of the Church. Therefore as the 
Church is subject to Christ, so also let wives be to their husbands in 
all things.” As the wife must render obedience to the husband in all 
things lawful so must the husband cherish and protect his wife. 
“Husbands love your wives as Christ also loved the Church and de- 
livered Himself up for it . . . let everyone of you in particular 
love his wife as himself.’”* 

Thomas, with his keen analysis of human nature, demands that 
some recompense must come to husband and wife for the difficulties 
of married life.. He places this recompense in three privileges or 
benefits which they enjoy—the education and care of offspring for 
the worship of God; mutual trust and confidence; and lastly, the. 
indissolubility and stability which comes to them through the grace 
of the Sacrament of Matrimony. He argues as follows: No one 





* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 58, a. 7, ad 3. 
* ib. Ti, d: 27, a: 2,0. 2. Aig 
* Ephes. v, 22, 23. is 
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knowingly inflicts upon himself an injury unless he receives some 
recompense or benefit in return. But in Matrimony there are many 
injuries. Therefore compensations or benefits should be found in 
Matrimony. 

Sensual desires, increased by successive carnal acts, darken the 
intellect and are a detriment to the use of reason. In compensation 
for this the Good God has granted the benefit of offspring. St. Paul 
says: “Woman is saved by the procreation of children.”* The par- 
ents are then entrusted not merely with their own offspring but with 
members of Christ’s mystical body—children of God and heirs of 
eternal glory. They should exercise their authority over them with 
such tact and strength that they avoid easily anything that would spoil 
the children. With God’s protecting hand over them at all times, 
parents perform the functions of a sacred priesthood within the pre- 
cincts of the home. 

The second disadvantage of married life is the troublesome bur- 
den of trying to please all the members of the family and to provide 
them with the necessities of life. For the mother there is the pain 
and anguish of child-birth. This injury is compensated by a sacred 
trust and fidelity which springs up between the husband and wife 
obliging them to respect the rights of each other in regard to their 
marital acts and to refrain from illicit relations with others. This 
fidelity embraces two things—conjugal debt and conjugal trust. This 
trust is a great boon to matrimony for the more sacred the trust the 
greater is the happiness in the home. Christ himself demanded fidel- 
ity in the home when he said: “You heard what was said to them of 
old, ‘Do not commit adultery,’ I however say to you that all who see 
a woman to lust after her already hath committed adultery in his 
heart.” 

The third so-called disadvantage of married life is the bond of 
perpetual service by which the husband is bound to his wife and the 
wife to her husband. Quarrels and petty arguments tend to disturb 
and disquiet them and they seem to tire of one another. This injury 
is compensated by the great gift of grace they receive in the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. They represent the saving union of Christ 
with the Church and are enabled by His grace to love one another as 
Christ loves the Church. 

Thomas stresses the fact that although children are the glory 
and crown of married life yet they impose certain obligations on the 


*I Tom,, ii, 15. 
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St. Thomas and His Teaching on the Family 139 


parents. From the beginning of conception parents must avoid any- 
thing that would harm the child; after birth they must provide good 
physical, moral and religious education. It is their solemn duty to have 
the child freed from the bonds of original sin by the purifying waters 
of Baptism as quickly as possible. They sin gravely if they unreason- 
ably defer the fulfillment of this duty. Abortion is the greatest sin 
against the corporal and physical welfare of offspring for then not 
only is corporal life destroyed but even the possibility of Baptism and 
hence eternal happiness is denied them. 

Children must at all times respect, love and obey their parents. 
St. Thomas says: “After God man is indebted to his parents, and 
just as it pertains to the virtue of religion to show honor to God so 
does it belong to the virtue of piety to honor and revere our parents.”® 
He further states that children are bound to give to parents all the 
temporal and spiritual assistance they need. 

Thomas maintains that the family stands midway between the 
individual person and the State, and that as the individual is the basis 
of the family so is the family the basis of the State. Although the 
family is inferior to the State since it cannot grant all the needs of 
men, yet it is superior in dignity for its rights and privileges antedate 
those of the State. Without minimizing the rights of the family in 
regard to education, Thomas holds that the State has also certain 
rights in education. The State violates natural justice if it oversteps 
its limits in this regard. Parents may delegate in part to the State 
their privilege and allow it to educate their children. Moreover, 
wherever parental duty is not and cannot be discharged, then Thomas 
places upon the State the obligation of fulfilling the place of the 
parents. 

For Thomas the mission of the State is not so universal that it 
proscribes domestic society. Its purpose is to fulfill very definite 
wants and to accomplish very definite things of which individuals are 
incapable. The State helps individuals to help themselves. It helps 
them to secure as large a measure of happiness as is possible. This 
happiness embraces spiritual, moral and external goods, for according 
to Aquinas true happiness is proportionate to one’s mentality and 
morality and to the obedience with which man obeys their dictates. 

The State has three duties with regard to domestic society : 


1. To see that the people have a good living. 
2. To insure this as a permanent fact. 





*Sumena Theol., I1-II, q. 101, a 5. 
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3. To strive to better even satisfactory conditions. 

As one of the marks of a good State Thomas includes a plentiful 
number of children and demands that the State should help the family 
particularly in external goods so that the children may be reared com- 
fortably. In the II-II, q. 2, a. 6, when writing on charity and alms- 
giving, he says that above everything else the family must be pre- 
served and that money or goods given to keep a home intact is a far 
greater act of charity than an alms given to keep an individual alive. 
The State is also bound to provide decent districts for the building 
of houses and Thomas is surely modern enough when he insists that 
the houses be built a suitable distance apart and that streets and 
boulevards be constructed in order to beautify home-sections. 

In the philosophy of Thomas are found the five following char- 
acteristics of domestic society :— 

1. Strict Unity—which is destroyed by polyandry and polyg- 
amy. These are contrary to the natural law for they lower the dig- 
nity of mankind and preclude the home atmosphere necessary for the 
child during the years of its gradual development. 

2. Indissolubility—Thomas is opposed to separation and di- 
vorce on philosophical grounds, namely, that they are in opposition 
to the purpose of the family and the education of children. Animals 
come into life fully equipped for their struggle to live. But man 
although having greater potentialities, has feebler and slower devel- 
opment. Hence he needs the union of domestic society to help him 
to live and to protect himself against attack. Even in the higher 
species of animal life the male and female, after mating, remain to- 
gether as long as the care of the young requires the concurrence of 
both. Nature is not satisfied with relative stability but demands an 
absolute stability, that is, indissolubility. To enter the state of 
wedded life on the tacit or expressed condition of the provisional 
character of matrimony is immoral and contrary to the essential con- 
ditions and objects of the family. 

3. Continuous Inviolability—which consists in faith, love, mu- 
tual trust and fidelity among all the members of the family. Birth 
control kills this trust and sublime fidelity—it roots out love from the 
lives of the people, destroys physical power and is a sore which eats 
away the vitals of society. 

4. Equality in regard to essential rights—the marital debitum, 
etc. 

5. Moderated Inequality as to the secondary rights—the su- 
premacy of the father; the duty of children to parents, etc, . 
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In contradistinction to the teachings of the Angelic Doctor we 
have two modern viewpoints in regard to the family, one of which 
states that it has disappeared and will never come back; the other, 
that if it has not as yet disappeared, then perfect happiness cannot be 
had until it is wiped out. There is a belief prevalent today that the 
home is a thing of the past. This has been brought about by a certain 
temporary condition which has led people to seek everything—educa- 
tion, industry, amusement, companionship, friends—outside the home. 
The home is merely a place in which to eat and sleep. 

A more penetrating realization of what Thomas taught would 
lead people to appreciate more fully the benefits of family life. The 
rights of husbands and wives would be mutually respected. Children 
would honor and revere their parents. The relations of the home 
would take on the character of a sacred friendship—all the members 
united by love and seeking the salvation of their souls by obedience 
to the commands of God. 











A WARRIOR STUDENT 


THOMAS AQUINAS MURPHY, O.P. 


fra REAT men rub elbows on the crowded pages of history: 
ANSI soldiers, statesmen, naturalists, scientists, scholars, and so 
Pi on. Of the entire classification, however, the most peculiar 

and the most interesting are the scholars. A great soldier, 
statesman or scientist finds fame through a combination of circum- 
stances; scholars and philosophers create these circumstances. They 
mold the minds of men, and as men think, so they live. It is not sur- 
prising then to find in the field of Thought men whose influence has 
already outlasted, and will continue to outlast, the power of the other 
favorites of Fortune. For instance, there is the dapper little physi- 
cian at the court of Philip of Macedon, named Aristotle, whose pro- 
found mind laid the foundations and formed the channels of men’s 
thoughts down the centuries. There is Immanuel Kant, a scholar who 
spent his whole life in Regensburg, a tiny town in Germany. Yet 
his influence is felt today in every modern university. Scholars— 
molders of men’s minds—may be named by the dozen. We name 
but one. His name is John Henry Newman. 

Fashions change. Less than a hundred years ago the fashion was 
entirely a la Newman, but the wheel has turned, and the fashion has 
changed. Ask a student today to identify J. H. N. and you will meet 
with a vague, and perhaps polite, answer. A few decades ago it was 
so tremendously different that it is hard to find words to express the 
change. John Newman was a national figure in England; a citizen 
of the world in the latter part of his life. As a youth (he was born 
in 1801) he had shown signs of unusual intelligence. He went to 
Oxford, the city of books, and even there where knowledge was wor- 
shipped so devoutly and where intellect was so enthusiastically fos- 
tered, he created a sensation. His mental proportions were gigantic. 
When he had finished his brilliant course he became a cleric in the 
Anglican Church. When he walked through the dusky campus on his 
way to the chapel where he was preaching so zealously and elo- 
quently, students would halt, positively thrilled to see him pass in the 
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A Warrior Student 143 
flesh, and whisper in awed tones, “There’s Newman.” He was at 
this time busily engaged in writing the Tracts for the Times, of 
which we shall make mention shortly. Newman was the campus idol, 
the pride of his friends and of the University, a credit to the Church 
that had mothered him. He was a true scholar, of excellent mental 
equipment, and hard work had no terrors for him. His light shone 
brighter and brighter, not in the darkness of solitude, but in the 
searching daylight of brilliant contemporaries. Yet in one day this 
beloved figure, this idol of the great center of learning, found him- 
self labelled a pariah, a traitor, an unworthy son of a worthy mother, 
a trickster, a fraud, a cheat. 

Honest men abhor sham and hypocrisy. There were sincere, 
honest men at Oxford, many of them Anglican ministers, who found 
it intolerable that such an all-important thing as religion should have 
become to so many of their communion such a meaningless trifle, 
for trifle it had indeed become. They set about, those modern 
prophets, improving matters, thus setting in motion (1833) the fa- 
mous Oxford Movement. The Oxford Movement was a challenge 
hurled into the teeth of sceptical Liberalism, then rampant in Eng. 
land. Liberalism was the rage: a style of thinking that called itself 
modern, inasmuch as it desired for its god only Science. Since re- 
ligion could not be distilled in a test-tube, nor discovered under a mi- 
croscope, it was passé, a ridiculous remnant of the Dark Ages. 
Against this modern dragon advanced the Oxford Movement. Its 
aim was to revitalize the Anglican religion, to tear from it the smoth- 
ering influence of ‘state’ direction, and to exhibit it proudly to men 
as a moving, gloriously vital power. Newman, the leader of the 
movement, wrote: “Growth is the only evidence of life.” Religion 
itself should, he thought, measure up to this test. If it were the true 
religion, should it not produce holy men, modern Pauls and Augus- 
tines, instead of blasé, indifferent church-goers who lent their pres- 
ence to services only because custom and society demanded it of 
them. 

The Oxford Movement was a modern crusade against apathy in 
religious matters. It was launched by means of Tracts—vigorously 
worded articles calculated to stir men to thought. They did. Their 
aim to counteract the prevalent tendencies towards Liberalism and 
Romanism by reviving what was considered the Catholic character of 
the Anglican Church. In time the Tracts won for themselves a read- 
ing public that vied with that of a great newspaper. They succeeded 
in capturing national interest. The Tracts proceeded from a belief 
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in such doctrines as Apostolic Succession, the Sacramental system, 
Scripture and Tradition, and their immediate goal was to convince 
men that the Church Christ had founded should be independent of 
state influence. Newman sought to trace out a middle course which 
would avoid the ‘extremes’ of Romanism and Protestantism, and this 
he called his Via Media. The keystone of his system was Antiquity, 
the norm or rule by which he judged which doctrines were and which 
were not valid and in accord with the primitive Church. 

Then, in 1839, when the Movement was in full swing and thou- 
sands of Britons were awaiting the next move of their leaders, New- 
man stumbled upon a fact that changed his whole future. The fact 
was that Antiquity, on which alone he could defend the Anglican 
religion, was also the impregnable stronghold for the primitive here- 
sies. If the Monophysites of the fifth century were heretics, so were 
the Anglicans of the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries, for as he 
looked into the mirror of history, he beheld Monophysism and An- 
glicanism identified. Only Rome appeared immovable—like a rock— 
unchanged from the first century. And when he further perceived 
that Antiquity alone, without recognition by or connection with the 
living Church was useless, (as St. Augustine had pointed out to the 
Donatists) he saw his cherished system explode like a balloon pricked 
by a pin. 

Then came “Satan’s Masterpiece.” The Tractarian Movement, 
holding as it did so many doctrines in accord with the Catholic 
Church, had met with furious opposition as being entirely too close 
to “Romanism.” Newman, conscientious man that he was, wrote a 
Tract, the ninetieth of the series, which burst upon England with the 
effect of a bomb dropped in the night, for in it he minimized to the 
vanishing point the difference between the Englishman’s ‘Bible,’ the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and Catholic doctrine. In other words, he 
showed that the Thirty-Nine Articles, so long looked upon as the an- 
tithesis of Catholicism, could be honestly interpreted in a Catholic 
manner. 

Tract Ninety was the signal for a tempest of national wrath to 
descend upon Newman. If Byron awoke one morning to find him- 
self famous, Newman the famous awoke one morning to find himself 
notorious, branded, stigmatized by popular disapproval. He was 
silenced, told to preach no more. His resignation from his church 
was accepted, formally and coldly. Britannia, so to speak, drew aside 
her skirts at the very mention of his name. For had he not, of a 
sudden, proved himself to be in the pay of Rome—an envoy of the 
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A Warrior Student 145 
Pope, as well as a turncoat, a traitorous seducer of his followers! So 
raged the storm for many months. But far away at Littlemore, his 
Via Media discarded as an unworkable theory, his doubts and diffi- 
culties regarding doctrinal development resolved by much prayer and 
study, Newman was receiving a ray of the ‘Kindly Light’ that 
brought him (1845) into the Catholic fold, and the joy caused by that 
act assuaged to some extent the bitterness of his sudden unpopularity. 

John Newman shortly became Father Newman, the Catholic 
priest. But his martyrdom was a daily affair. On the one hand, his 
new friends among the clergy distrusted this newcomer, whose 
stormy career they had just witnessed; on the other, he was not 
forgotten by the vindictive pens of the many enemies his act had won 
for him. He was a ready subject for caustic criticism and editorial 
ravings. He suffered in silence. There came an opportunity to found 
an Irish University and Newman was placed in charge (1852). But 
the sublimity of his ideals and the lack of whole-hearted cooperation 
did not make a strong mixture, and the project met with scanty suc- 
cess. ee Jota 
Next followed the aftdir of Giovanni Achilli, a genuine ex-priest, 
who was enthusiastically acclaimed in Birmingham. It was his ex- 
travagant mouthings that brought him to the notice of Newman, at 
the time giving a course of lectures on the Protestant mind.’ So one 
evening, in less than a quarter of an hour, he explained to his audi- 
ence just who Achilli was, exposed some of his lurid crimes against 
his vows in their ugliest light, commenting upon them and the man 
who could commit them with such savage irony and devastating 
thoroughness that his hearers were breathless and Achilli wild with 
rage and fear. He had either to leave England or sue Newman for 
libel. He chose the latter course, and once more Newman was head- 
lined in the papers. But justice went blind. Newman the exposer 
of Achilli was still remembered as the disappointing rejuvenator of 
the Anglican Church, and was adjudged guilty of libel to the extent 
of thousands of pounds. But sympathy stretched forth a hand, and 
from America, from the Continent, even from England came a 
golden stream of monetary contributions which enabled him to clear 
his name of debt. Later, more sober thought convinced many that 
Newman was justified in denouncing Achilli. For the present, the 
injustice of the verdict rankled deep; and he was still, in the eyes of 
all England, the discredited leader, the libellous preacher. 





* Present Position of Catholics in England. 
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Fortune seldom reinstates her favorites. Newman is one of the 
exceptions. For many years after his conversion writers could al- 
ways get by their dry days by directing a few verbal shafts at New- 
man. So the stage was set for Kingsley, an Anglican arch-enemy. 
He began by saying that truth is not always a characteristic of the 
Roman Church, offering as proof of such an astounding statement a 
text in one of Newman’s sermons. O long-desired opportunity of 
vindication! At this direct attack Newman flew to his own defense; 
he began his Apologia. He wrote it standing, with tears streaming 
from his eyes. He traced in it his mental development and sincere 
search for truth from his earliest days until the momentous penning 
of the famous Tract Ninety. He left out nothing; he opened his 
soul, exposed his most interior thoughts for the inspection of the 
world. How the world reacted! The Apologia was printed as it 
left Newman’s pen, and the ink was scarcely dry on the papers before 
it was read in the city, in the country, in the schoolroom, on the street 
and in the home. Newman began writing it a condemned man. When 
the last issue had been read he had accomplished a titantic feat; he 
had changed England’s way of thinking. He had been disgraced; 
now he was respected and reverenced. He had. vindicated himself, 
he had cleared his name of stigma, he had reascended the heights of 
popular esteem and regard. 

This is a picture of Cardinal Newman. We have mentioned only 
a few of the great events in his life, like one describing the highlights 
of a great contest, for his life was actually a contest. He was a 
strange paradox—a warrior student—who wielded his pen as a mighty 
sword in defense of his ideals and convictions. We have neglected 
to detail his achievements as a churchman, but that they were great 
may be inferred from his title of Cardinal. We have only endeav- 
ored to show that Cardinal Newman while being one of the world’s 
great, was a very human man, with many friends and many enemies. 
But as the evening of life descended upon the scarred and battered 
Newman, he could lift up his head crowned with victory. 
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THE SACRAMENT OF THE SICK 


LUKE DEVINE, O.P. 


“Who is the man that shall live, and not see death?” “Yesterday for me 
and today for thee.” 


HO can read the above quotations from Holy Scripture 
without picturing to themselves the manner of their 
own death, or rather the manner in which they would 
like to die? 

As in the Spring few if any give much thought to the trials 
which will in all probability come with the Winter; so also few 
while enjoying the spring-time of life, fail to provide for the 
winter of life that must inevitably follow. And as in the former 
it is usually the approach of the Fall which awakens us to a real- 
ization of our danger, so in the latter does sickness or old age 
conjure up the “terrible thought” that soon we shall have to 
face the moment of separation from this life and our entrance 
into the next. 

Yet, why should this be a “terrible thought”? Why should 
it not be the happiest moment of our lives here on earth? The 
answer is found in the heart of everyone who asks the question. 
It is not so much death we fear, as the lives we look back upon 
when death comes to claim us. 

That we should be willing to embrace death rather than fear 
it has been the teaching of the Church throughout the ages, since 
only through death can we attain life everlasting. What greater 
proof of this need we offer than the lives of countless saints 
who welcomed the end of this troublesome life in the words of 
the holy man, Simeon: “Now thou dost dismiss thy servant, O 
Lord, according to thy word in peace.”? 

But for the greater number of His children, Christ knew 
that His admonition to “watch and pray” would go unheeded; 
so in His merciful Providence He left, for sinner and just alike, 
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a sacrament of divine strength and supernatural efficacy by 
means of which we might all pass victoriously through the trials 
and temptations of our last moments on earth. This sacrament 
the Church of Christ has named “Extreme Unction,” the “last 
anointing.” 

How little the ordinary Catholic knows about this sacra- 
ment beyond that it is called “Extreme Unction” and is admin- 
istered in time of dangerous illness. And how prevalent is the 
erroneous opinion that one must actually be dying before the 
reception of this sacrament is possible. The lack of knowledge 
may be the result either of the brevity with which Extreme 
Unction is treated by the majority of writers, or from the little 
attention it receives in the pulpit. The erroneous opinion that 
only those about to draw their last breath are capable subjects 
of Extreme Unction is merely an echo of what was all too fre- 
quently practiced in the past. The priest was called only after 
every natural remedy had failed to check the patient’s rapid de- 
cline, thus making it impossible for more than a part of the sac- 
rament to prove beneficial. 

For a few moments, then, let us consider what the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction is; to whom and when it may be ad- 
ministered; and lastly the manifold effects it produces. 

Father Prummer, O.P., accurately defines Extreme Unction 
as: “a sacrament of the New Law, which through the anointing 
with blessed oil and the prayer of the priest confers, upon man 
capable of sin and gravely ill, health of soul and sometimes of 
body.”® 

That Extreme Unction is numbered among the seven sacra- 
ments of the Church and that its institution is of divine origin 
we learn from the definitions of the Councils of Florence and 
Trent. The former Council states: “The fifth sacrament is Ex- 
treme Unction, the matter of which is olive oil blessed by the 
bishop.”* And the Council of Trent defines: “If any one says 
that Extreme Unction is not truly and properly a sacrament in- 
stituted by Christ Our Lord and promulgated by Blessed James 
the Apostle, but merely a rite handed down from the Fathers 
or an invention of man, let him be anathema.”5 


Upon what grounds does the Church base these infallible 
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declarations? We are referred to the Epistle of St. James. In 
the fifth chapter, the fourteenth and fifteenth verses read as fol- 
lows: “Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the 
priests of the church, and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith will 
save the sick man: and the Lord shall raise him up: and if he 
be in sins, they shall be forgiven him.” Herein we have all that 
is essential for a sacrament: a sensible sign, grace conferred, 
and divine institution. The sensible sign is easily discernible in 
the anointing with oil by the priest and the simultaneous pro- 
nouncing of the words prescribed. The last two essentials of 
the sacrament are contained in the words “and if he is in sins, 
they shall be forgiven him.” The forgiveness of sins is obtained 
only through the infusion of grace, a prerogative that can be at- 
tributed to God alone. 

Now to whom and when may this great sacrament be ad- 
ministered? “Extreme Unction,” says the Church in her Code 
of Canon Law, “may be administered only to the faithful who 
have reached the age of discretion and are in danger of death on 
account of sickness or old age.’® 

The “danger of death” spoken of above does not need to be 
immediate. Extreme Unction is essentially a sacrament of the 
sick. This is clearly indicated by the text of St. James and so 
interpreted by all theologians. Any grave illness, the final issue 
of which is seriously doubtful, justifies the administration of 
this sacrament. 

That many delay asking for Extreme Unction until the sick 
person is about to draw his last breath is a lamentable abuse. 
Such un-Christianlike conduct is prompted by a lack of faith, 
foolish imagination, false charity, or inadequate comprehension 
of the sacrament and its effects. In consideration of what we 
have already said concerning the lack of knowledge, we will con- 
fine ourselves to the other three reasons which lead to the 
neglect of this sacrament. 

Catholics lack faith when they confine themselves to mere 
earthly medicines for the restoration of bodily health, instead 
of making use of the supernatural means provided by God in this 
sacrament. They fail to see that easing a man’s conscience and 
strengthening his soul in the happiness of divine grace is in itself 
sufficient to produce a favorable physical reaction. Moreover, 
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in Extreme Unction, the health of the body as well as that of 
the soul is most fervently implored of God. 

Others of the faithful put off the administration of this sac- 
rament because they foolishly imagine that the sick person must 
afterwards inevitably die. The advent of the priest to them, 
far from being a consolation, is a certain sign that all hope is 
gone. That this results from an ignorance of the effects of 
Extreme Unction together with a very poor manner of reason- 
ing is sufficiently evident. 

Lastly we have those among us who deny Extreme Unction 
to the sick on the plea that they are thus being charitable. They 
refuse to tell the sick person how dangerous his condition really 
is, certain that it would but add to his anxiety and hasten his 
end. They forget that this very uncertainty is usually more det- 
rimental than the knowledge they withhold; that the patient 
may have on his mind far more serious worries than the sickness 
that is slowly robbing him of bodily life, worries which once un- 
burdened may enable him, if at all possible, the more quickly to 
recover. 

What, then, are the effects of this sacrament that demand 
its reception as soon as we discover we are dangerously ill? 

The primary effect of Extreme Unction is the increase of 
sanctifying grace in the soul. Considered under this aspect it is 
rightly classified among the sacraments of the living. In the 
ordinary course of events, it is immediately preceded by two 
other sacraments, Penance, and Holy Eucharist in the form of 
Viaticum. Should the sick person have already lapsed into un- 
consciousness, conditional absolution and Extreme Unction may 
still be administered, as long as the sick person has previously 
manifested some sign of contrition for his sins or a desire to 
receive the sacraments. And even one step further does the 
Church go, so zealous is she for every soul entrusted to her care. 
Conditional absolution and conditional Extreme Unction may be 
administered to an unconscious Catholic, even without such ex- 
ternal manifestations, if there is sufficient reason to believe that 
the unconscious person is still capable of an act of internal sor- 
row for his sins. Such persons, although they are totally un- 
conscious to all external appearances, are capable of such in- 
ternal acts in many instances according to the common opinion 
of both theologians and physicians. If the Church then, in ex- 
traordinary cases, acts so generously to procure, if possible, the 
sanctification of her children, let us take care lest we be un- 
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worthy of such generosity by wilfully neglecting to receive 
Extreme Unction at the proper time and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

By the infusion of this sanctifying grace, not only the re- 
mains of sin but even mortal sins are removed from the soul. 
Interpreting the words of St. James, the Council of Trent de- 
clares: “If anyone says that the sacred unction of the sick does 
not confer grace nor remit sin, let him be anathema.”” So under 
this aspect, Extreme Unction is a sacrament of the dead and as 
such infuses grace when validly received. 

Nor is this infusion either indirect or accidental, as some- 
times occurs in the administration of Confirmation or the Eucha- 
rist, but direct as was the will of Christ when He instituted it. 
How aptly then is Extreme Unction spoken of as a most pre- 
cious sacrament! How merciful God is to us who are so half- 
hearted in our service to Him! As in Penance we have a proof 
of God’s infinite love for the sinner who, after manifesting some 
sorrow for his sins, obtains His forgiveness through the con- 
fessional; so in Extreme Unction we behold the infinity of His 
mercy in His willingness to forgive mortal sins, even when the 
recipient is no longer able to confess but confined merely to an 
internal sorrow for his sins. 

As in every sacrament, so also in Extreme Unction, a spe- 
cial grace properly called “sacramental grace” is conferred. By 
means of this grace we may obtain a threefold effect. The first 
is a strengthening of the soul by exciting confidence in God, thus 
giving patience and vigor against temptation. How many of 
us when about to die, or when there is even any danger of dying, 
can look back over our past lives and feel confident that we are 
worthy of forgiveness? And who in sickness does not need the 
grace of God to bear his sufferings with resignation, or to ward 
off the innumerable temptations with which the devil in our 
weakness tries to overcome us? In Extreme Unction Christ 
offers us all these necessary graces. He places no condition. He 
merely says “ask and you shall receive.” 

The second effect is the cleansing from the soul of venial 
sin and all the remains of sin. Since Extreme Unction disposes 
the soul for immediate entrance into heaven, it must necessarily 
eliminate everything, even the slightest stain of imperfection. 
That this effect be produced, it is necessary that the recipient be 
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sorry not only for some of his venial sins but for all of them. 
Yet this does not mean that each venial sin must be remembered 
in particular, but rather that none be expressly excluded. 

By the “remains of sin” we mean the weakness of the soul 
which remains even after sin has been forgiven and which makes 
it more prone to evil. When the remains of sin have been taken 
away by Extreme Unction, the mind and will are completely re- 
stored to full health having been debilitated by the sinful em- 
brace of evil. 

The final effect of this sacramental grace is the restoration 
of bodily health if, in the sight of God, it is expedient for the 
salvation of the soul. For those who wait until death is in- 
evitable, it would be more than presumptuous to expect a cure 
which would demand a miracle on the part of God. For this 
reason all are exhorted to receive this sacrament in the begin- 
ning of any serious illness. And even then should one whom we 
love be called by God, is it not better that he be “taken away 
lest wickedness should alter his understanding or deceit beguile 
his soul?”® So at all times we should resign ourselves perfectly 
to the will of God, for “Blessed are those servants, whom the 
Lord when He cometh, shall find watching.” 

Many may wonder why, if Extreme Unction is so beneficial 
to the sick, it is not administered more frequently? According 
to Canon Law: “This sacrament cannot be repeated in the same 
sickness, unless the patient has recovered after receiving Ex- 
treme Unction and his condition has again become critical.”?° 
The reason for this is that, according to the teaching of the 
Church, the effects of this sacrament continue as long as the 
sick person is in that particular grave illness. 

Msgr. Cortet, the late bishop of Troyes, sums up very nicely 
an admonition which is well worth keeping in mind: “Many 
have a sort of horror of Extreme Unction; they imagine that 
this sacrament is not the sacrament of the sick, but of the dying, 
and that those who have received it are inevitably doomed to 
die. This is a fatal error, a prejudice based on ignorance of the 
teachings of the Church. Since Our Lord Jesus Christ, in His 
infinite mercy, has instituted a sacrament so efficacious for the 
relief of the sick, and its effects are so admirable and certain, 
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why is this sacrament not zealously requested at the beginning 
of a serious illness? Why do the relatives in their blind and 
cruel affection, instead of calling the priest, keep him away until 
the patient asks for him? Sometimes someone dares to speak 
to a patient of Communion, but Extreme Unction is frequently 
postponed to the moment when, having lost all consciousness, 
he is no longer able to join in the motherly and fortifying 
prayers of the Church and to cooperate by his personal disposi- 
tion with the efficaciousness of the sacrament. Why is this? 
You hasten to call a physician as soon as disease appears among 
you, but you do not call upon the Supreme Physician of body 
and soul, who holds in His hands the keys of life and death! 
You carefully apply to your ills the remedies prescribed, you 
make the patient take even the bitterest draughts, you beg him 
to submit to the most painful operations; but you do not pro- 
cure for him the spiritual medicine of Extreme Unction, which 
would vivify his body and soul!’? Strong words indeed, but 
how justly merited by the majority of us. 

Let us, then, never wait too long in a serious illness before 
asking for the administrations of God’s priests. And, lastly, 
even though to all appearances the person seems to be already 
dead, the priest may yet be of the greatest assistance and on no 
account must we hesitate to call him. Especially is this rec- 
ommended when the death has been sudden or preceded by a 
comparatively short illness, because it is the common doctrine 
and teaching of the Church that very often the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction may be administered as long as a half hour 
or even an hour after apparent death sets in. 





" Catholic Moral Teaching, Surbled and Eggemann, p. 268. 











BY WHAT AUTHORITY? 


MARK EGAN, O.P. 


s | MERICAN Catholics are apt to be very optimistic in their 
mi views of the relations of Church and State. Though they 
are acquainted with the fierce hatred of Catholicism cher- 
ished by a great number of their fellow citizens, they refuse 
to foresee a possible situation in which their constitutional rights 
would be entirely disregarded. What would they do were the State 
to enforce sterilization legislation? Suppress our religious schools? 
Pass laws which would be in direct opposition to the mandates of the 
Church? Does their own government claim more authority over the 
marriage bond than they as Catholics can admit? Does their govern- 
ment admit the preeminent authority of the Catholic Church? 

These are questions which Catholics must answer. Though they 
may not be very pressing today, something may happen tomorrow to 
make American Catholics open their eyes and see the dangers lurking 
in the denial of the right of God and His Church to command what 
is not pleasing to the State. 

The time may come when Catholics will have to decide between 
their allegiance to the Church of God (not to a foreign potentate) 
and the State that has forgotten that its power comes from God. 
What will they do? The Catholic believes in the supreme power of 
God over all His creatures; that He is the Master of the Universe; 
that we should obey God rather than man. The Catholic also be- 
lieves that God is the immediate Founder of the Church to which he 
belongs; that the Church cannot err in deciding matters of Faith 
and Morals; that she is, moreover, the only judge of what pertains 
to Faith or Morals. Hence, if she says this must be believed, this 
must be done, it is with the authority of God Himself that she speaks 
and no one can command anything contrary. 

There are three points we wish to emphasize here. Firstly, if 
the State were to acknowledge the divine authority of the Church 
there could be no conflict between the two societies. All the diffi- 
culties arise because of the denial of this authority to the Church. 
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Secondly, it is evident that the State has the obligation to recognize 
the authority of the Church, though we cannot attempt to prove that 
now, nor is it necessary, for we are writing principally for Catholics. 
Finally, and this is the main point, the Catholic, who believes in the 
divine origin of the Church’s authority, should not hesitate to embrace 
and follow scrupulously her commands, no matter what power con- 
flicts with them. 

In order to illustrate these points and bring to the minds of 
Catholics some of the possible situations in which conflicts can arise 
we shall consider the relations of the Church and State in regard to 
Marriage and the Education of children. 

Marriage is a contract and also a sacrament. Or rather it is a 
contract which is a sacrament. In the words of the Canon Law of 
the Church: “Between baptized persons there can be no valid con- 
tract of marriage without there being a sacrament.’* Its character 
as a contract derives from God. In accordance with the Divine Will 
the generation of children was to be accomplished by the union of 
man and woman. This union had to be stable, for the children of 
this union must be protected and educated during the early years of 
their life. Unlike most of the other animals, man cannot take care 
of himself during the first quarter of his life. As St. Thomas points 
out, stable unions are the rule in those animal species in which the 
offspring needs the care of both parents. On the other hand, in those 
species in which the care of the mother is sufficient there is promiscu- 
ous mating. 

To insure the stability of the marital union and to protect the 
rights of both parties, marriage was made a contract. From the be- 
ginning this contract was indissoluble. This is evident from the 
words of Christ in the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew. ‘What 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder,” has always been 
the supreme law of marriage. Practically all men have recognized 
the sacredness of the marriage bond. In most nations it has been 
celebrated as a religious ceremony. As Leo XIII says: “Since it 
(marriage) has God for its author and from the very beginning was 
an adumbration of the Incarnation of the Word of God, it is essen- 
tially sacred. . . .”? 

Marriage either as a contract or as a sacrament has a twofold 
aspect. It may be considered in itself, or in its relation to the State. 
And it certainly has a relation to the State. Civil society is an ag- 
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gregation of domestic societies, and the domestic society is the effect 
of the marital union. There are many material considerations arising 
from the union of man and woman which do not pertain to the ec- 
clesiastical power. Such are the individual fortunes of the husband 
and wife and the administration of these while both are alive; the 
succession of the children to their father’s position in the world; and 
the manner of inheriting the property of their parents. The Church 
does not claim the right to legislate on these matters since they are not 
essential to the marriage contract. On the contrary, she insists that 
her children obey the laws of the State in this regard. 

In the marriages of non-baptized persons the Church recognizes 
the right of the State to establish impediments. The State can specify 
conditions which affect the legitimacy of these unsacramental unions. 
However, she denies absolutely the right of the State to annul the 
marriage bond. Since the State claims this right over all marriages, 
whether they are merely natural contracts or have also received the 
sacramental seal, we shall discuss the question of divorce with regard 
to both types of marriage. 


Beyond the two cases mentioned—the civil effects of all mar- 
riages and the conditions for entering into a purely natural marriage 
contract—the State has no power over marriage. This is the Church’s 
teaching as expressed in the anathema which the Council of Trent 
placed on those who say “that matrimonial cases do not pertain to 
ecclesiastical judges.”* At first sight this declaration does not mean 
that matrimonial cases belong to the Church alone. Pius VI, how- 
ever, quoting this canon, says: “It belongs to the Church alone, to 
whom has been entrusted the entire care of the sacraments, to assign 
the form of matrimony and to judge of the validity or invalidity of 
marriages.”* According to the Church’s teaching, then, she alone has 
the right to determine the conditions for a valid or licit marriage of 
Christians. This may not seem very important to American Cath- 
olics, but the new government in Spain has refused to recognize a 
canonical marriage as valid and insists on a civil ceremony. It has 
gone contrary to the Church’s teaching by arrogating to itself com- 
plete jurisdiction over the marital contract. 


It is also the Church’s teaching that the State cannot grant a 
divorce. This applies to a natural contract and to the sacramental 
union of Christians. The reason for this can be deduced from the 


* Sess. 24, c. 12 de mat. 
* Epis. ad Episcopem Motulensem, Sept. 16, 1788. 
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foregoing. As a natural contract, marriage comes directly from God. 
Man is free to enter the married state or not, but he must abide by 
the decrees of God once he is married. The civil power is prone to 
forget this. To the State marriage is a contract subject to the same 
regulations as other contracts. If two people agree to transact busi- 
ness under contract they are both bound to the terms of the contract, 
unless both agree to dissolve it. Why not apply the same to matri- 
mony? That is what the State does. But marriage is not the same 
as any other contract. It is sacred and subject to the laws of God. 
As a sacrament it is confided to the sole care of the Church. The 
civil power should not disregard the commands of God, for its power 
is from Him and should not be used to the detriment of His power. 
On the other hand, the Church is possessed of the autority of God 
and should not be cast aside by the State. Were the State to admit 
the supremacy of God and the divine authority of the Church there 
would be no conflict between the two jurisdictions. The State would 
not presume to put asunder what God has joined together. Nor 
would any Catholic, who believes in God’s right to absolute obedience 
and in the Church’s divine authority hesitate to deny the right of the 
State to grant a divorce. 

The second subject of controversy between the Church and the 
State has been before the American public for some time. The Su- 
preme Court decision in the Oregon school question stemmed for a 
time the rising tide of secularism in this country. At present we do 
not admit the right of the State to insist that children be educated in 
public schools. But in Spain, Russia and Mexico it is a live issue. 
This question may become urgent in our own country at any time. 
Many of our fellow citizens still believe that the parochial school is a 
menace to Americanism and a breeding place of Popery and dis- 
loyalty. Catholics are constrained to defend the right to educate their 
children in schools of their own choice. 

The Catholic Church has no intention of denying to the State 
certain rights and duties in regard to the education of its future citi- 
zens. The civil power can intervene if the parents are negligent of 
their duty. It has also the right to prohibit the teaching of erroneous 
opinions which would be subversive of morality and good citizenship. 

The principle duty of the State is to supply the material means 
for the education of the children. It should build and equip schools, 
make appropriations for their upkeep, and pay the salaries of the 
instructors. This principle is admitted in part by our own government, 
but State support is confined to public schools. This is evidently un- 
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just. The most flagrant example is the State of California which has 
recently refused to exempt private schools from taxes. However, 
tax exemption is not sufficient. The State has the obligation to sup- 
port private schools in which parents can have their children educated 
in the proper moral atmosphere. The reason for this is solid. The 
State exists to supply the deficiencies of the family. In the nature of 
things the family is not self-sufficient. Many things can be obtained 
only by social organization. Hence the State supplements the family. 
This does not mean that the rights of the family are abrogated. The 
parents have the obligation to educate their children, not merely for 
their work in this world, but especially for their ultimate end, the 
attainment of heaven. They have also the corresponding right to 
have their children educated in a school where religion is taught. No 
State can override this fundamental right of the parent. 

The teaching of the Church is contained in the condemnation 
passed on the following propositions by Pius IX. These have been 
declared contrary to Catholic teaching: 

45. “The whole government of public schools in which Chris- 
tian youth are educated, can and ought to be in the hands of civil 
authority, and so completely in their hands that no right of any other 
authority is recognized to interfere with school discipline, with the 
order of studies, with the conferring of degrees or with the selection 
of teachers.” 

46. “The best theory of civil society requires that popular 
schools, open to children of every class of the people, and generally 
all public institutes intended for instruction in letters and philosophi- 
cal sciences and for carrying on the education of youth should be 
freed from all Ecclesiastical authority, control and interference: and 
should be fully subjected to the civil and political power, at the 
pleasure of the rulers, according to the standard of the prevalent 
opinions of the age.” 

48. “Catholics may approve that mode of education which is 
disjoined from the Catholic Faith and the power of the Church, and 
which concerns itself exclusively, or, at least, primarily, with the 
knowledge of natural things, and the ends of earthly social life.” 

It is obvious that the secularization of the School is directed 
against religion and particularly against the Catholic Religion. Its 
proponents are men who do not realize the value of morality, who are 
scornful of the prayer of the humble Catholic to His God. They 
are moderns who prefer to make their own God; the puny little 
souls who are too proud to see the beauty of the sacrifice of God 
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made Man. They would rather follow the antiquated lies of French 
rationalists who denied that Christ ever existed. Hence they are 
opposed to religious education lest the children be prejudiced in 
favor of the notions of God, the soul and religion. Some of them 
admit that if the idea of God be of any value it should be adopted, 
but it should not be taken too seriously. 


Yet Catholics are tempted to doubt the divine authority of the 
Church when she says that “Catholic children shall not attend neutral, 
non-Catholic nor mixed schools, that is to say, any school open to 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike.”® They prefer the social (and, 
as they foolishly think, the intellectual) advancement of their children 
to the moral and religious advantages to be obtained only at a Cath- 
olic school. Sincere Catholics still accept the Church’s teaching that 
their children have souls which must be saved. They acknowledge 
the evident superiority of the parochial school in the one thing that is 
necessary. They have at least the assurance that though their chil- 
dren may not gain the whole world, they are in a position to save 
their souls. 


Here, again, the conflict arises because the State refuses to 
acknowledge the right of the Church to give its children instruction 
in religion. The Church does not withhold from its members the 
truths which are conducive to good citizenship. Why should the State 
deprive the Church of the opportunity to train its members in their 
religious duties? It is because the State is directed by men who re- 
fuse to acknowledge the authority of God or His Church and are 
bent on destroying the influence of religion on the lives of men. 

Catholics must be prepared to stand definitely with their Church 
on all questions in which she is involved. There are many spheres in 
which the Church claims no authority. But in those which touch the 
spiritual interests of men the Church has the prior right to legislate. 
We insist that there can be no conflict between the Church and the 
American government as long as the government confines its activity 
to its proper sphere. But if at any time the civil power commanded 
something contrary to the laws of the Church, Catholics would be 
obliged to disobey that command. It is well for American Catholics 
to realize that they have an impregnable rock to which they must 
cling if they wish to attain the end they have been striving after all 
their lives. To Caesar must be rendered the things that are Caesar’s, 
but not one scrap of the things that are God’s. 





* Code of Canon Law, Can. 1347. 
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ra S soon as the Church emerged from the Catacombs the ritual 
eso =f the Mass became quite elaborate. A procession always 
| te preceded the divine Sacrifice. Music has always been a 
part of processions. The only hymn book of the early 
Church was the book of psalms. Since the /ntroit is found in the 
earliest antiphonaries, it may be presumed that the psalm sung by 
the entering procession was one of the earliest developments of the 
Mass. Early writers, however, not considering it an integral part 
of the Mass (which began at the altar) make no mention of it. The 
Liber Pontificalis ascribes the introit psalm to Pope Celestine I (422- 
432). “He made many rules and decreed that the 150th psalm of 
David should be sung before the sacrifice by two choirs, which was 
not done previously.” Medieval authors repeat this and explain that 
Gregory I afterwards added the antiphon in the Roman rite. The 
two verses of the Doxology seem to have been added at Rome during 
the pontificate of Pope Damasus I (366-384). The short verses be- 
fore and after the psalm, which we now call the Antiphon, came from 
the eastern Antiochene rite. St. Ambrose introduced into the rite at 
Milan the Antiochene mode of singing the psalm, whence it was 
adopted by Gregory. Originally the antiphon was repeated after each 
verse. One person sang a verse of the psalm, and the people repeated 
the antiphon after each verse. Gradually the antiphon was reduced 
to the beginning and end of the psalm. Finally the Jntroit was sung 
in this way—the antiphon, psalm, Doxology, and the antiphon re- 
peated. Soon however, an entire psalm was found to be too long. 
By the eleventh century the introit psalm was curtailed to its present 
state—one verse only. 
The Introit is the first of the variable parts of the Mass, chang- 
ing in accordance with the Sunday or the feast. The Gregorian 
Sacramentary (590-604) begins with this rubric: “First of all for 





*Gihr, The Sacrifice of the Mass, p. 383, note 1. 
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Liturgical Development of the Mass—II 161 
the introit, each antiphon will be determined for the time, whether a 
feast or ferial.”? The psalm that follows is understood. The Gre- 
gorian Antiphonary, as we know it, contains practically all the Pro- 
pria that we use in the older feasts. Many of the chants contained 
in this antiphonary may antedate the time of Gregory, and of course 
a great number of new Introits have been added to the liturgy since 
his time. 

While the procession moved up the church chanting the Introit, 
the celebrant prepared himself for the sacrifice he was about to offer 
by saying some prayers. These prayers he now says at the foot of 
the altar, but for a long time they were simply his own private prep- 
aration. No special prayers were appointed or prescribed. The fixed 
form now in use is the latest addition to the Mass. There is no men- 
tion of any such prayers until the eleventh century, and during the 
Middle Ages there was great variety in their use. The Missal of 
Paul III (1550) ordered that the priest should recite Psalm 42 aloud 
or in silence before he approached the altar. It was the Missal of 
Pius V (1570) that finally fixed the celebrant’s preparatory prayers 
in the form that we have them today. 

The word collecta is a late Latin form for collectio. There is 
no doubt as to the original use of the word. The meeting of the 
clergy and the people was known in ancient time as a collectio—an 
assembly. When there was a station at a certain church, the people 
and clergy first met at another church and then went in procession to 
the appointed church where the Mass was to be celebrated. Their 
first meeting was called the collectio. Before the procession began a 
prayer was said; and the same prayer repeated at the end of the pro- 
cession. It is this prayer that we now know as the Collect. The Leo- 
nine Sacramentary (440-461) makes mention of four special prayers 
—the Collect, Secret, Postcommunion, and the Prayer for the people. 
Any doubt that remains as to the use of the Collect is cleared up by 
the Gregorian Sacramentary. 

In the beginning only one Collect was said at each Mass. The 
multiplication of these prayers, to commemorate other feasts, or, as 
it seems originally, to say many prayers, began north of the Alps in 
the Gallican rite. The custom reached Rome about the twelfth cen- 
tury. In the Leonine Sacramentary are contained the oldest collects, 
most of which are still found in the Missal. 

The reading of the sacred books has always been the principal 


* Fortescue, The Mass—A Study of the Roman Liturgy, p. 218. 
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part of the liturgy of the catechumens since Apostolic times. It is 
inherited from the Synagogue, and is used in every rite in Christen- 
dom. Justin Martyr, important among the early liturgists, begins his 
account with the lessons; allusions:to them may also be found in the 
Fathers and Apologists of the third century. During the first three 
centuries not only the Bible but letters of bishops were read. At first 
neither the number of lessons nor the amount read were fixed. It 
was the celebrant’s duty to give a sign when enough had been read, 
and thus to determine the length of the lesson. 


With the gradual crystallizing of the whole service into a set 
form came the fixing of the lessons. As the portions to be read were 
determined, so also were the number of lessons. In the early centu- 
ries of Christianity there was great variety as to the number of les- 
sons read. The Apostolic Constitutions give five: “the reading of the 
Law, and the Prophets, the Epistles, the Acts and the Gospels.” 
Other rites have several lessons before the Gospel. In the early 
stages of development, the Roman rite had three such lessons—the 
Prophecy, Epistle and Gospel. Since the sixth century there have 
been usually two, the prophetic lesson having been dropped ; although 
we have on the Ember Days and in Lent several added lessons. The 
two short chants that we commonly call the Gradual remain as evi- 
dence of the Prophecy which it followed. Hence the Epistle is on 
most days our one surviving scriptural lesson before the Gospel. It 
is usually spoken of as the Epistle, although it is often taken from 
another part of the Bible. 

The Introit, Offertory and Communion were merely added to fill 
up the time while some ceremony was being performed, such as the 
procession to the altar or the offering of gifts by the people. The 
psalms sung between the lessons were not introduced for any such 
reason. These psalms have always been considered an integral part 
of the liturgy; the celebrant and his attendants did nothing but listen 
to them. We have evidence of this from the earliest ages. This cus- 
tom was derived from the Synagogue service, which had alternate 
lessons and psalms. Tertullian makes mention of the psalms sung 
between the lessons; and St. Augustine in one of his sermons says: 
“We have heard first the lesson from the Apostle . . . then we 
sang apsalm . . . after that the lesson of the Gospel showed us 
the ten lepers healed.’’* At that time it seems that one psalm was 
sung after each lesson. They were sung in the East and West as a 


* Sermo clxxvi, 1. (P. L. xxxviii, 950). 
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responsory psalm, a lector singing each verse and the people echoing 
the final cadences. At Rome a deacon sang the psalm, until in 595 
Gregory suppressed a custom which had led deacons to think more 
of their voices than of weightier things. But the psalm after the les- 
son always remained a solo with a chorus. In the first Roman Ordo 
it is called Responsum, in the third Roman Ordo Responsorium, while 
in the Gregorian Sacramentary it is called Graduale. 

The entire chant between the Epistle and the Gospel is usually 
called the Gradual. It consists, however, of two separate parts, of 
which the first alone is the graduale. The second part is the Alleluia, 
replaced from Septuagesima to Easter by the Tract. This Alleluia is 
also inherited from the Synagogue. It occurs in many liturgies. “In 
the Byzantine rite it is sung three times at the end of the Cherubic 
hymn at the Great Entrance, and in the Gallican rite it came at the 
same place.’’* Its first use in the Roman rite was at Easter. It seems 
that the Romans found in the Alleluia an ejaculation suitable to the 
joyous spirit of Easter. However, in the East no such idea is found, 
for there it is sung the whole year round, even at funerals. Before 
the time of Gregory I it had been sung throughout the Paschal sea- 
son. Gregory extended the use of the Alleluia beyond the Easter 
period; and in defending the Roman Church from the charge of imi- 
tating Constantinople, he says that the Alleluia was brought to Rome 
from Jerusalem by St. Jerome in the time of Pope Damasus, and that 
Rome does not sing it as the Byzantines do. From this it is apparent 
that the Alleluia was first used at Rome in the fourth century, where 
it was sung twice at each service. The second time that it was sung, 
the final ‘a’ was drawn out in long neums by the music. This musical 
phrase is of great moment. Medieval authors call it the iubilus, iubi- 
latio or cantilena. To them it means much more than a place where 
the neums happen to be longer than usual. They see in it an inartic- 
ulate expression of joy, by which the mind is carried up to the un- 
speakable bliss of the saints. Under Gregory the Great the versicle 
was added to the Alleluia. The words of this verse were “destined 
to provide subordination and support to the exuberance of the 
melismas and render them comprehensible.”> Thus it is natural to 
explain the verse as a text fitted to part of the long iubilus. This 
insertion of a text to the neums is called farcing. Thus the Alleluia 





‘Fortescue, op. cit., p. 268. 
* Johner, O.S.B. A he School of Gregorian Chant, p. 127. 
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of today consists in the Alleluia sung twice, the alleluia verse, and 
the Alleluia repeated. 

During certain seasons of the year, the joyful alleluia chant af- 
ter the gradual is silent, and in its place a chant of more somber char- 
acter is supplied. This is the second psalm, originally sung after the 
second lesson, but which is now displaced (except during Lent and 
other fast days) by the Alleluia. The first Roman Ordo gives the 
whole arrangement, and our present practice remains the same. The 
Gregorian Antiphonary has the Tracts instead of the Alleluias from 
Septuagesima until Easter. 

The Tract is so called because of the manner in which it was 
sung. The characteristic manner of singing this psalm consisted in 
this that all the verses were sung continuously by one singer, that is, 
without the choir interrupting him by responding. Later writers ex- 
plain the word tract incorrectly as meaning the slow and mournful 
way in which it was sung. Generally the tract consisted in an indefi- 
nite number of verses from the various psalms or other books of the 
Bible. 

The Sequence began as a farcing of the long neum at the end of 
the Alleluia, as did the Alleluia verse. The first sequences are at- 
tributed to Notker the Stammerer (d. 912) of St. Gall in Switzer- 
land. Adam of St. Victor (d. 1192) brought the composition of se- 
quences to perfection as regards form and poetic expression. During 
the Middle Ages sequences were written prolifically. They were ad- 
mitted later and less willingly into Italy. Italian missals of this period 
have as a rule only three or four sequences. In Spain the Mozarabic 
rite never admitted this development. But north of the Alps and the 
Pyrenees there was such a plethora of sequences that every local 
medieval rite had numbers of them—one for almost every Mass. The 
great majority of these sequences had little or no value either as 
poetry or devotional works. They lengthened the Mass unduly. The 
reform of the missal under Pius V swept away the vast number of 
inferior sequences, retaining the very best—just five: the Victimae 
Paschal (for Easter), the Veni Sancte Spiritus (for Pentecost), the 
Stabat Mater Dolorosa (for the feast of the Seven Dolors), the Dies 
Irae (of the Requiem Mass) and the Lauda Sion (for Corpus 
Christi). 

The reading of the Gospel has always been the last lesson. In 
some places of the West, the Gospel for a time was considered a part 
of the mass of the faithful, so that the catechumens were expelled 
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before it was read. The Synods of Orange (441) and Valencia (524) 
forbade this, and ordered that the catechumens should remain until 
after the Gospel. On the other hand, in all Eastern rites the catechu- 
mens were dismissed after the Gospel. The Gospel was read at first 
by a lector, but gradually the sense of its unique importance led to 
the idea that a higher minister should read it. St. Jerome speaks of 
the deacon as the reader of the Gospel; so also does the Apostolic 
Constitutions. From the fifth century, this privilege was signified by 
handing the deacon the book of the Gospels at his ordination. 











HIS VESTURE’S HEM 
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Rs | F by some twist of fortune the Saints were given to recount- 
GEE) ing stories, as many old men we know, which would be 

3-H] their favorites? Many would suppose that if Elias had 
anything to relate it would be his trip in the fiery chariot. 
But we think that his favorite would be the event of the miraculous 
drought and the miraculous rain. Saint James graphically describes 
it for us in his Epistle: “Elias was a man passible like unto us: and 
with prayer he prayed that it might not rain upon the earth, and it 
rained not for three years and six months. And he prayed again: 
and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her fruit.” 
With this illustration Saint James emphasizes the truth: “the con- 
tinual prayer of a just man availeth much.’ 

If the Saints could perform such wonders while they were on 
earth what can they not do now that they are in Heaven! With this 
in mind it is easy for one to obey the command of the Scriptures: 
“Call now if there be any that will answer thee, and turn to some of 
the Saints.’”* 

The Catholic has thousands and millions of patrons to whom he 
can turn in his needs and afflictions, friends in need, strong supports 
in peril, willing sharers of joy. Of course they are hidden from his 
sight, but he has it on the word of the Church, on the guarantee of 
Scripture, on the authority of Tradition, and on the testimony of his 
God-given reason that they are in Heaven listening to him and anx- 
ious to help him. The Catholic does not mind the jeers and gibes of 
the senseless atheist or of the captious critic who insists that the 
Saints cannot possibly help us because they cannot possibly hear us. 
These doubters are the same type of men who, without further inves- 
tigation, forty years ago ridiculed the idea of the horseless carriage; 
who thirty years ago mocked the experimenter with wireless telegra- 
phy; and who today are predicting the failure of television. 








* James, v. 17, 18. 
* James, v. 16 
* Job, v, 1. 
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When the Saints walked this earth they loved their own, desired 
good things for them, were ever anxious to help them. By being 
Saints they did not cease to be human. There are countless examples 
of this. When Pope Saint Sixtus was being led to martyrdom Saint 
Lawrence, his assisting Deacon, was filled with anxiety and sorrow 
at the thought of separation: “Oh father, where are you going with- 
out your son? Qh holy priest, where are you hurrying without your 
minister? Do not leave me, blessed father.” The holy Pope being 
roughly pulled along, consoled his Deacon: “I am not deserting you 
my son, I am not leaving you. You will suffer a greater torment for 
the faith of Christ, for in three days you will follow me.” Here is a 
wealth of love and human feeling—among Saints. Also we need only 
mention in passing the strong filial love which bound Saint Augustine 
to his mother, Saint Monica. 

Looking down the vista of the centuries we see Saint Dominic 
lying on his sackcloth and ashes, dying. His brethren are grouped 
around, distraught and distressed. They beg him not to die, they 
ask what will become of them when he is gone (his Order is only two 
years old). “I will be of more use to you in Heaven than here,” 
speaks the dying Saint. Shades of the Inquisition! Here is the stern, 
bloody inquisitor, the man of cruelty, suffering and death of Prot- 
estant literature, showing signs of paternal love and tenderness. Oh 
Dominic, gentlest of Saints and tenderest of Fathers, like to Christ, 
our Lord, you have been misunderstood. Your loving care of our 
Order these seven hundred years has given the lie to your calumni- 
ators! Thou hast fulfilled, oh Father, what thou hast promised! 


Even now in our own day we marvel to see how Saint Therese, 
the Little Flower of Jesus, has fulfilled the promise she made to her 
beloved sisters not fifty years ago: “I will spend my Heaven doing 
good on earth.” Her favors, called the “Shower of Roses,” prove the 
fulfillment. 


These examples show us that the Saints were and are human like 
ourselves; and the assumption is that when they get to Heaven they 
do not lose their interest in things human; in the doings of those 
nearest and dearest to them. Welcomed into the home of their Father 
they are ever eager to have some news of the brother who is still 
fighting in the wilderness. The axiom laid down by Saint Augustine: 
“We are permitted to pray for whatever it is lawful for us to desire’’* 
compels us to believe that the Saints are even now interceding and 





* Epist., 130. 
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praying for us. And they know that we pray to them. Of course 
they cannot know it in the same way we know things. They do not 
use eyes, ears and tongue, for these have long since passed into the 
corruption of the grave; but God, Who is All-Powerful, makes these 
things known to them. In the Divine Essence God permits them to 
see all that goes to the completion of the joys of Heaven. 

There is no sense in denying that the Saints have a knowledge 
of our doings. They have an interest in such things and we are only 
acting in accordance with reason in supposing that the Omniscient 
God satisfies this desire of His holy ones. To deny this power to 
God is blasphemy. The Apocalypse of Saint John bears witness 
to the prayers of the Saints: “And the smoke of the incense of the 
prayers of the Saints ascended up before God from the hand of the 
angel.’”® Would the Saints pray for something of which they did 
not have knowledge? Could Saint Jude answer your prayer if he 
did not know what you sought? Or how could Saint Francis Xavier 
succor the hard-pressed missionary in his adversities? Or could the 
seeker of peace and economic security expect any results if Saint Al- 
bert the Great could not possibly know that this world is in a terrible 


turmoil; that war debts need paying; that taxes need adjusting; 
that war clouds still hover over the Far East? In the days of the 
Maccabees, one hundred and fifty years before the time of our Lord, 
when Jeremias the prophet appeared to Onias the high-priest, we 
learn that the Saints pray for the needs and wants of the people: 
“Then Onias answering, said: This is a lover of his brethren, and 
of the people of Israel: this is he that prayeth much for the people, 


996 


and for the holy city, Jeremias the prophet of God.’® Saint Jerome 
settled the whole question in a masterful manner: “If the Apostles 
and Martyrs, whilst still in the flesh and still needing care for them- 
selves, can pray for others, how much more (will they pray for 
others) after they have won their crowns, their victories, their tri- 
umphs ?””” 

Perhaps the sceptic will now admit that the Saints know our 
needs and pray for us, but he is still unconvinced. He has seen the 
automobile work; he has listened to his first radio program; he has 
seen aeroplanes flying in the air. His incredulity in regard to their 
possibility has been dispelled. But he accuses us of idolatry when we 
pray to the Saints. We hear him mumbling: “Prayer to the Saints 


* Apoc., viii, 4. 
* Macc., xv, 14. 
* Lib. contra Vigilantes. 
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does injury to the power of God. Pray to Him alone. Jesus is the 
One Mediator. Why bother with the Saints?” 


The solution is simple. He merely fails to see that there are two 
kinds of prayer. When we pray to God we pray to the Creator and 
Author of all our good; we pray to the One Who has given us all. 
In the last analysis, prayers can be answered by Him alone, because 
all our prayers are ultimately directed to the obtaining of our final 
end—grace and glory. The Psalmist enunciates this truth: “The 
Lord will give grace and glory.’’* 

However, there is a second way of praying, called the prayer of 
intercession. We pray to the Saints and ask them in turn to pray for 
us to God, not that God may in this way learn our needs, but that 
our cause may be aided by the prayers and merits of the Saints.° 
The usage of the Church in her official prayers confirms this point. 
In addressing the Trinity she begs for mercy; the Saints she asks to 
pray for us. This is how she prays on the feast of All Saints: “Oh 
Almighty and everlasting God . . . we beseech Thee that Thou 
wouldst bestow on us, through our manifold intercessors, that abun- 
dance of Thy mercy for which we long.” Nor does she injure the 
prerogatives of our One Mediator, Christ, for she ends all her 
prayers: “Through Christ our Lord.” “And the Saints 
though they add their prayers to ours, and though their prayers are 
specially acceptable to God in view of their holiness, plead for us 
ever: through the merits of Jesus Christ.”*° In the Magnificat 
Antiphon for the Vespers of the same feast the Church sings: “Sav- 
iour of the world, save all of us (He alone is asked to save): Holy 
Mother of God, pray for us: and through the prayers of the Holy 
Apostles, Martyrs and Confessors and of the holy Virgins we sup- 
pliantly pray that we may be freed from al! ills and may merit to 
enjoy all goods now and forever.” The exhortation of the ninth les- 
son of this feast gives us the reason for praying to the Saints: “Let 
us, oh brothers, seek the patronage of so many intercessors with all 
the power of our wills . . . that by the intervention of their merits 
we may attain to eternal (festivities).” 

Mrs. Helen Parry Eden in her latest book Whistles of Silver 


admirably sums up the whole doctrine in her poem A Dialogue of 
Devotion. 





* Ps., lxxxiii, 12. 
* Summa Theol., II-II, q. 83, a. 4. 
*” Smith, S.J., Praying to Saints, p. 14. 
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Men are devout, as thou hast said, 
To all God’s friends alive and dead, 
For love of Him Whose love and dread 
Have filled them to the brim. 
He is the virtue of each gem, 
His Saint’s are but His vesture’s hem, 
Devotion does not end in them 
But passes on to Him. 


Thus in honoring the Saints, the Catholic is honoring God, 
Whose friends they are. When he prays to God for forgiveness; 
when he begs a favor from God; when he makes amends for sins; 
when he adores the Infinite Majesty of God, he is never alone. He 
ever has the right to be alone, but why should he choose to be so 
when he has so many intercessors, so many advocates, so many fa- 
vorites of God to speak for him and with him. 

Nor should the poetic exaggerations and bold comparisons of 
Catholic prayers prove an objection. When the Catholic prays to 
Mary as the Mother of Mercy he never means to insinuate that 
she is the authoress of mercy. When he asks Saint Joseph “to be 
merciful to us in our warfare with the powers of darkness” or “to 
defend the Church from the snares of the enemy and from all ad- 
versity” he does not mean to imply that Saint Joseph is the direct 
giver of these gifts. Carried away by the fervor of his prayer the 
Catholic becomes more direct and says “have mercy on us, hear us,” 
but the obvious sense is “obtain mercy for us, ask God to hear us.” 
If anyone wants a test for the truth of these statements let him ask 
the youngest child or the simplest laborer if they believe that the 
Blessed Virgin is God. Even they, simple people, know the differ- 
ence between God and creature; between the purest of creatures and 
Pureness Himself. 

We are not guilty of idolatry in calling on the Saints, because 
intercessory prayer differs from absolute prayer, which is made to 
God alone. We do not injure the rights of our Mediator, because the 
Church and the Saints make their prayers through the merits of 
Jesus Christ. We have solid reasons for believing that the Saints 
hear us; intercede for us; that their prayers are acceptable and 
powerful with God. It remains for us then to make friends with the 
Saints for: “a faithful friend is a strong defense,’’* and “they are 
before the throne of God and they adore Him day and night in his 
temple: and He, that sitteth on the throne, shall dwell over them.”’? 


" Eccli., vi, 4. 
* Apoc., vii, 5. 
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EARLY MONASTICISM IN THE EAST 


JEROME BARTH, O.P. 


ND the multitude of believers had but one heart and one 
soul; neither did any one say that aught of these things 
€ ‘* which he possessed was his own; but all things were com- 
mon unto them.” Thus St. Luke portrays for us the life 
of the early Christians. Their common life was an attempt made to 
fulfill the counsels of the gentle Saviour. Gradually, through the 
expansion of the Church by the conversion of men from every state 
and condition of life, the pursuance of the common life by all men of 
all times was rendered impractical. 

Then there was Christ’s answer to the rich young man: “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell all thou hast and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt find treasure in heaven and come and follow me.”? Pat- 
ently, all men could not follow Christ to this extremity. But there 
were many, from the beginning of the Christian era, as the Martyr- 
ology tells us, who did renounce all things for Christ. The lives of 
numerous virgins, confessors and martyrs of the early Church estab- 
lish beyond a doubt that Christ’s words did not go unheeded. These 
elect of God, many of them never raised to the altars of the Church, 
privately vowed perpetual virginity, while otherwise living ordinary 
lives like their fellow Christians. These confessors and virgins were 
held in high esteem by their brethren throughout the Christian world. 
It is logical enough to assume that very shortly groups of those who 
chose “the better part” gathered together for their mutual companion- 
ship and edification. Then there were those who fled from the cen- 
ters of civilization to avoid the vice and corruption of the decadent 
Roman Empire. Mountain crags and desert huts became their chosen 
homes. 

The chief concern of these ascetics was to love God more, and 
this they accomplished by prayer and mortification in solitude and 
isolation. Each individual was his own spiritual director. If there 
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* Acts, iv, 32. 
* Luke, xviii, 8. 
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was a particular passion that needed to be brought into subjection, the 
individual adopted the means he himself deemed most suitable. The 
fasts and other penitential exercises were extreme, each recluse at- 
tempting to transcend the heights of self-abnegation reached previ- 
ously by another. 

It is this competitive spirit among some of the Ramoboth of St. 
Jerome’s time that that learned saint decries. He infers in his oft- 
quoted Twenty-second Epistle (to Eustochia), that it is to their dis- 
credit and shame that these make known to men their fasts, which 
should be a secret between God and themselves. The culmination 
of all this weird and excessive bodily penance seems to have been 
reached when St. Simeon in 423 introduced to Eastern Christianity 
the practise of living on top of a pillar. In fact, he and his imitators 
are known as Stylites (pillar-saints). One of the most famous of 
Simeon’s disciples was St. Alypius, who stood on top of his Paph- 
lagonian pillar for fifty-three years. His legs were unable to sup- 
port him longer, so, without leaving his pillar, he rested on his side 
for the remainder of his life, a period of fourteen years. 


It was the love of God that prompted these saints and others like 
them to endure what seems to us excessive bodily mortification. No 
doubt anyone attempting such a form of penance today would be 
classified as demented. Only very exceptional individuals could sub- 
ject themselves to such unrestrained mortifications and still retain a 
proper mental balance. Hence for the ordinary person who desired 
to lead a more perfect life, an experienced, guiding hand was an ab- 
solute necessity; a mature individual, well grounded in all the vir- 
tues, one that could point out the pitfalls as well as the indispensable 
aids and requirements. 

There were, in the third and fourth centuries, two outstanding 
leaders in the spiritual life most deserving of consideration and study. 
One chose for himself and his disciples an eremitical life as the means 
to perfection; the other, the cenobitical life. It was St. Anthony 
who adopted the former mode and it is he who is generally regarded 
as the founder of monastic life; whereas it was St. Pachomius who 
was the chief exponent of the cenobitical life. Both in their young 
manhood had voluntarily retired from the world to serve God, and 
this they did by severe mortification of their bodies, manual labor and 
uninterrupted prayer. In no way did they desire to be leaders of 
other men, except in virtue. They did not seek for followers, but 
were rather sought after. 
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It was our Lord’s advice to the rich young man that prompted 
St. Anthony at the age of twenty to begin a life of asceticism. Fora 
number of years he wandered about, seeking spiritual guidance and 
help from those renowned for their sanctity. At the age of thirty- 
five (in 305) he retired to the desert, living in complete solitude for 
a period of twenty years. He was at last prevailed upon by a large 
group of devout Christians to leave his solitude to instruct them in 
the ways of perfection. His sermons and exhortations most certainly 
had their salutary effects, but undoubtedly it was his sterling exam- 
ple that led so many to lead lives of sanctity. All of Anthony’s fol- 
lowers were called upon to follow the same rule; they did not, how- 
ever, lead a community life. The individuals still lived lives of soli- 
taries with Anthony as their father and spiritual director. Even fifty 
years after the death of Anthony, as Palladius of Helenopolis writes, 
the monks “assembled at the Church only on Saturday and Sunday.” 

St. Anthony, despite the fact that the number of his followers 
continued to grow, still retained an intense desire for solitude. Fear- 
ing lest his reputation as a saint should lead him to vainglory, he fled 
farther into the desert where he might unmolested commune with 
God. Even his yearning for complete isolation did not prevent him 
from desiring martyrdom, a hope that arose within the anchorite’s 
breast at the time when Maximinian Galerius was carrying on his 
very severe persecution in Egypt. Anthony even followed his fellow 
Christians to Alexandria defending them in the courts, consoling and 
rejoicing with those about to receive the martyr’s crown. 

Anthony, although not considered a learned man in the eyes of 
the world, did much to halt the Arian avalanche that was sweeping 
over the Eastern Church. At the request of Athanasius and other 
bishops he again left his desert home to go to Alexandria and there 
refute the heretics. The Arians could do naught against this man 
who supported his clear-cut arguments and doctrines with miracles. 
When at last his work was completed he once more returned to the 
desert, never again to leave it, resuming for the rest of his life his 
intense penances and prayer. It was in the year 356 that he died, 
surrounded by a number of his disciples who, at his request, hid his 
body so that no man would know where he was buried. A recluse 
in death as in life! 

It was a contemporary of Anthony, St. Pachomius, who made 
the next appreciable advance in the stabilization and unification of 
the lives of the anchorites. It was he who bore the standard of the 
cenobitical life and it appears that it was his appreciation of the great- 
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est of Christian virtues that caused him to choose a cenobitic rather 
than an eremitic life for his spiritual children. 

Pachomius at the age of twenty was a member of a newly con- 
scripted army that was making its way down the Nile. En route he 
was astonished by the charity and kindness manifested by a group of 
men attending the sick and distressed. Upon enquiry he learned that 
these were Christians who showed such love for their fellow men. 
Thereupon he resolved to learn more of these strange men and their 
cult. Pachomius’ discharge from military service followed in a short 
time and he enrolled himself among a class of catechumens. Follow- 
ing his baptism at Chinoboscium he sought out a holy anchorite 
named Palemon who lived in a desert close by. The aged monk ad- 
mitted Pachomius to his cell where both dwelt until the death of the 
former, Palemon ever counselling, assisting, exhorting his younger 
companion to a greater love of God and neighbor. 

Shortly after the death of Palemon, Pachomius was joined by 
his older brother, who desired to lead the life of an anchorite. Only 
once did trouble arise to disturb the peace of their mutual habitation. 
Pachomius, upon repeated admonitions from heaven, had begun to 
enlarge their dwelling and to add several new cells for those he ex- 
pected would join him in due time. His brother had no desire to 
have any new brethren come so he reprimanded Pachomius for his 
apparently needless labor. Pachomius bore his brother’s jibes with 
humility, asking God to forgive him any impatience he may have felt 
at his brother’s importunities. They continued to live in peace and 
harmony until the elder brother died, leaving Pachomius alone to 
make preparations for the disciples that were in a short time to 
throng to his retreat. 

His idea of the cenobitical life as the “union of souls in order 
to save them” opened up a new road to perfection. Good example, 
mutual forbearance, self-sacrifice—a practical application of the 
second great commandment of God was made in the new order of 
things as St. Pachomius provided in his rule. 

A necessary virtue which Pachomius strove at all times to in- 
culcate into the lives of his children was humility. He even refused 
ordination to the priesthood himself and did not want his own monks 
to be priests, although he was not averse to having priests join his 
ever-increasing community, since of necessity priests were required 
to administer the Sacraments and say Mass in his monasteries. 

The virtue of obedience likewise played an important role in 
the monastery at Tabenna. It was through this virtue that Pachomius 
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wished his monks to accomplish their salvation. A truly humble 
monk must necessarily be obedient to lawfully constituted authority. 
He counselled his charges to have proper love and respect for the 
bishops and clergy, as well as for the Church they represented. He 
assigned to each of his community certain labors that the individuals 
must perform. By manual labor, the community was able not only 
to support itself, but also to render much needed assistance to the 
poor and helpless. Pachomius even had his monks build a monastery 
for his sister. She, by his pious exhortations and example, had been 
prevailed upon to enter religion, founding a community of women 
upon the same plan and under the same rule as the monks. 

At the time of Pachomius’ death in 348, there were, according 
to one account, fourteen hundred monks living under his rule, where- 
as another account states that there were seven thousand under his 
fatherly direction.’ Although Pachomius was born forty-two years 
after Anthony, he passed to his reward in 348, eight years ahead of 
Anthony. 

To form an accurate estimate of the good accomplished by 
Anthony and Pachomius would be an impossible task. That these 
men and their work had a powerful influence over subsequent reli- 
gious foundations in the East and in the West is beyond question. 
St. Augustine frankly admits in his Confessions‘ that the life of St. 
Anthony was the indirect cause of his conversion. Anthony and 
Pachomius by different routes led thousands to the gates of heaven. 
They were the pioneers of the religious life. In their rugged sim- 
plicity they laid the foundations of numerous splendid, spiritual struc- 
tures that stand as guardians about the glorious Church of Christ. 





* Cambridge Mediaeval History (Vol. 1, p. 523). 
“Confessions. Bk. VIII, Ch. 6. 











+s REVEREND ALBERT O’BRIEN, O.P. > 


FTER a brief illness of eleven days, Father O’Brien, 
chaplain of Ohio State Penitentiary, died on July 9th 
at the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fa- 
ther O’Brien was born in Emly, County Tipperary, Ire- 

land, on January 14, 1888. He received his elementary educa- 

tion at Saint Albie’s Seminary in Ireland. He entered the Do- 
minican Order at Saint Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where 
he was professed on October 11, 1909. He was ordained to the 
priesthood at Washington, D.C., on June 23, 1915 by the Rt. Rev. 

Msgr. John Bonzano, then the Papal Delegate. 

After his ordination, Father O’Brien did parish work at 
Saint Rose, Springfield, Ky., St. Joseph’s, Somerset, Ohio, Den- 
ver, Colo., Memphis, Tenn., and Jersey City, N. J. 

In 1926 he was assigned to St. Patrick’s, Columbus, Ohio. 
Shortly afterwards he was appointed chaplain of the Ohio State 
Penitentiary. He served in this capacity until his death. 

Father O’Brien’s body was brought to St. Patrick’s, Colum- 
bus, from Cincinnati. It lay in state in the rectory for two days. 
Then it was taken to the Penitentiary chapel where the Catholic 
men paid tribute to their love for him. The body was then 
brought to St. Patrick’s Church where it stayed until the funeral 
on the following day. After the Office of the Dead had been 
chanted by his fellow religious, a Solemn Requiem Mass, coram 
Episcopo, was celebrated by the Rev. H. L. Martin, O.P., assisted 
by the Rev. J. C. Dooley, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. E. C. Mc- 
Eniry, O.P., as subdeacon. The eulogy was delivered by the 
Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s, Somerset, 
Ohio. The Novices of St. Joseph’s Priory sang the Mass. 

The body was then conveyed to St. Joseph’s Priory, Som- 
erset, Ohio, for burial. The Very Rev. J. B. Walsh, O.P., blessed 
the body and assisted at the interment in the cemetery. A large 
delegation of relatives and friends of the deceased priest were 
present at the burial. 

To the mother, brother and sisters of Father O’Brien, 
DoMINICANA extends its most sincere condolences. 

May he rest in peace. 
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The Philosophy of Henry George. By George R. Geiger, Ph.D. 581 pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.00 


The purpose of this volume is not so much to champion the 
Single Tax theory of Henry George as it is to acquaint the stu- 
dent of social and economic matters with the life and work of 
that illustrious crusader, for “a knowledge of his work must be 
an essential part of the equipment of any one who approaches 
this type of material with sincerity and acuteness.” 

Dr. Geiger has divided his work into two parts. 

The first part opens with a description of the goal which 
Henry George set as his life’s work—to effect a working con- 
tact between Ethics and Economics, between moral ends and 
means which, allegedly, had drifted poles apart, a state of affairs 
ultimately responsible for the paradox of “progress and pov- 
erty,” of “wealth and want.” 

The author then describes George’s interesting career, trac- 
ing in detail the events which transformed the poorly educated 
youth into the brilliant social reformer whose writings enjoyed 
the widest circulation and whose oratorical skill ranked him with 
the foremost lecturers of his day. The secret of his flaming zeal 
and unselfish application to his single purpose lies in his fidelity 
to a vow which he breathed early in life to remedy the prevalent 
social injustice which aroused his indignation. 

The logical process by which George arrived at his economic 
remedy of the Single Tax is shown, together with the economic 
background which helped to shape his theory. In judging this 
remedy, one feels that George’s very tenaciousness of purpose 
and unremitting zeal blinded him to the patent defects of his 
plan. 

The remaining chapters of the first part deal with George’s 
relations to Socialism, Herbert Spencer and Religion; and there 
is an appraisal of the influence which the theory of the Single 
Tax has exerted throughout the world. 

The second part of the volume begins with a chapter de- 
voted to the relation of Economics and Ethics. It is largely an 
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attempt to explain a pragmatic and utilitarian theory of ethics, 
and advocates the adoption of such a system in the practical af- 
fairs of economics. Here Dr. Geiger seems to have done a little 
propagandizing on his own account, for such a viewpoint of 
ethics was not Henry George’s. Rather, the contrary. This the 
author frankly admits. Why then does he include such a treat- 
ment in a book entitled “The Philosophy of Henry George”? 

The final chapters deal with George’s own ethical solution, 
and a statement of his challenge to Ethics and Social Philosophy. 

Dr. Geiger has given us a complete, well-written book. It 
could be recommended unqualifiedly were it not for his injection 
of the pragmatic theory of ethics in the second part of the vol- 
ume. No Catholic can subscribe to such a viewpoint, nor to 
statements like the following: “It may be granted that the 
notion of an individual existing prior to any social and political 
system, with rights bequeathed to him by a rational Creator, 
rights which were inherent, inalienable, imprescriptible, and 
self-evident, was a myth.” (page 497); and again, rights must 
be given “an interpretation that holds that such concepts must 
be tested by a standard of social efficiency.” (page 506). 

This book may be safely recommended to those who are 
well-grounded in the Catholic theory of ethics. I.M. 


The New Psychologies—Essays in Order: Number 9. By Rudolf Allers. 
xx-81 pp. Sheed & Ward, New York and London. $1.00. 


Psychology, or rather, the “new psychology” has attained 
the popularity of a conversational topic among a certain class of 
people today. Misguided and deceived they take the words of 
Freud as gospel truth and the utterings of Adler with the rever- 
ence due the Pauline Epistles. Dr. Rudolf Allers, Reader in 
Psychiatry at the University of Vienna, succeeds in exposing the 
false foundations of Freud’s Psychoanalysis and the illogical 
conjectures of Adler’s Individual Psychology. The author 
minces no words in saying that what good has come from 
Psychoanalysis is accidental, and that, of course, is to 
be taken cautiously. About Individual Psychology, Dr. 
Allers says it does not, although it can be made to, 
explain in a high degree the “mystery of life.” In a foot-note 
on page 65, Dr. Allers sums up his whole critique of these two 
“new psychologies”: “It is a pity that so many practical psy- 
chologists altogether lack the power of consecutive logical 
thought and philosophical reflection.” The chapter on “The New 
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Psychologies and the Old Faith” is worthy of a great teacher of 
humanity, yet no more than is to be expected of a Doctor of the 
University of Vienna. Even though Dr. Aller is not the first to 
treat the new psychology in the light of the Faith of our Fa- 
thers, his thought on the subject is not to be overlooked by seri- 
ous scholars. We make this recommendation in spite of the 
fact that commendations are sometimes overworked in book- 
reviews. This is another volume which maintains the high 
standard of the Essays in Order Series. R.C. 


Enquiries Into Religion and Culture. By Christopher Dawson. ix-347 pp. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.00. 


We are perhaps all too familiar with the view that religion 
is something to be kept in a small private compartment all to 
itself. The thinkers and statesmen of the nineteenth century 
who are responsible for the attitude of seeing religion and cul- 
ture as independent phenomena have so succeeded in their work 
that today the proposition is accepted in a sub-conscious way as 
an evident fact. However, nothing could be further from the 
truth than a divorce of religion from economic, social and cul- 
tural ideas. Mr. Dawson, one of the few men capable of talking 
to both believers and non-believers, has here set forth with 
astounding depth some aspects of present day civilization. He 
recognizes the anomaly of a culture without religion and at- 
tempts to show whither the present world is trending. He has 
grouped the essays in three divisions which in general treat of 
modern movements, religion and civilization, and the Catholic 
viewpoint. Though the essays are on as widely divergent topics 
as Bolshevism and Islamic mysticism, yet they possess a com- 
munity of aim and deal in one way or another with a common 
problem. As Mr. Dawson sees it, Religion supplies the motive 
power for all that can be truly called Progress. With remark- 
able erudition he traces the influence of the different world reli- 
gions on their contemporary cultures, and shows how all can be 
ascribed to man’s interpretation of life here and hereafter. The 
remarkable point of the book is the importance the author at- 
taches to the view of events in their theological-sociological 
background. Though both sciences are autonomous they are not 
mutually exclusive. In fact, ,a proper understanding of all the 
religious controversies demands a knowledge of the social and 
historical factors involved. Mr. Dawson has produced a work 
that merits wide reading. R.D.R. 
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St. Anselm. By Joseph Clayton, F.R.Hist.S. xxiii-165 pp. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee. $1.75. 


This is a recent addition to the already valuable Science and 
Culture Series. Mr. Clayton has endeavored, and with a great 
measure of success has managed to present a succinct and read- 
able biography of the great saint and scholar, Anselm, Abbot 
of Bec and Archbishop of Canterbury. 

In his preface Mr. Clayton gives a vivid contrast between 
the medieval and modern man relative to religion and ecclesi- 
astical authority. Anselm was champion of both. His antagon- 
ist, Rufus the Red, eldest son of William the Conqueror, stood 
for all that tended to prevent the sorely needed reform within 
the Church of the tenth century. Such reform was savagely 
contested for it meant the disruption of the supposed feudal 
rights, which were so pernicious to the correct government of 
the Church. Anselm was the militant and unbending monk 
upon whom the settlement of the dispute between King and 
Pope, centering around the question of iay investiture, devolved. 
He was first, last and always a man of God, from his boyhood 
till his death, a fact of which the author never seems to loose 
track. Anselm, the saint, is presented, not in the light of what 
he did extraordinarily, but rather as a man who faced the most 
natural occurrences with a supernatural courage. 

Twice exiled from his see, Anselm was, by the sheer neces- 
sity of his presence, recalled by his very persecutors. Nothing 
daunted by the rarely fulfilled promises of his king to permit 
reform, Anselm returned, and by his foresight and clever manip- 
ulation of the situations with which he was confronted finally 
became the chief factor in the understanding that was reached 
between the Church and the English King. 

Mr. Clayton concludes with a resumé of the more important 
of Anselm’s philosophical and theological treatises. It is to be 
hoped that in the future this same author may find it convenient 
to favour us with a work devoted more in extenso to the philo- 
sophical accomplishments of the great scholar, Anselm. Mr. 
Clayton’s work does credit alike to its subject and publishers. 

A.M.V. 


Sir Bertram Windle. By Sr. Monica Taylor, S.N.D., D.Ss. 415 pp. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. $4.00. 


To many laics who give any thought at all to education, the 
paradox of a professional man and an educator is insolvable. 
This is particularly applicable to us in America where the moni- 
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tory system is used as a sort of slide-rule for thinking. The an- 
swer to the paradox is a simple one; the professional man uses 
his professional education only as a gateway to science. Sir 
Bertram Windle, one of Europe’s foremost educators, was one 
of these paradoxes—one of the best known of men, and at the 
same time one of the least known. 

Sir Bertram’s greatness unmistakably rests upon his genius 
as an educator. He was an unusually great teacher because he 
brought to the classroom the depth of personal research, a more 
than normal desire to teach, and a love for thoroughness. His 
administrative ability brought to Birmingham and Queen’s Col- 
lege its recognition as the first great civic university in Great 
Britain. As president of Queen’s College, Cork, his personality 
so formed part of the structure that the university will always 
remain a monument to his genius. 

There can be no advancement without research. This fact 
caused Windle to exert almost superhuman strength, physical 
and mental. He is best known to the scientific world for his 
monographs and research in embryology and myology, al- 
though his many-sided genius showered sparks of originality 
upon every branch of science. 

America was aware of Sir Bertram Windle. As a lecturer 
in anatomy at the University of Toronto, we have often had the 
pleasure of seeing him and listening to him here in the United 
States where he journied with pleasure as a lecturer. We 
knew him as a champion of higher education; as an authority 
on the biological sciences ; and as a lovable giant of a man whose 
smiles encouraged hundreds of students in England and whose 
frowns discouraged laziness. 

Sister Monica Taylor has placed us in her debt by giving 
us this memoir. It is most satisfying and refreshing to find a 
biography that pays entire attention to facts and sequence and 
forgets to conjecture and philosophize. Longmans, Green & 
Company is also to be congratulated for the publication, cooper- 
ation and expert workmanship in this presentation. HS. 


Gibbon’s Antagonism to Christianity. By Shelby T. McClory, B.A., B.Litt. 
400 pp. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. $4.00. 


One of the latest of the thoughtful studies to come from the 
Press of the University of North Carolina is this treatise on the 
English historian, Edward Gibbon, and his monumental work, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Mr. McCloy is con- 
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cerned chiefly with the attack on Christianity made by Gibbon 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the first volume of his 
six volume work. To quote from the preface: “The author en- 
deavors to set forth, on the one hand, the bitter and subversive 
attack which Gibbon made upon Christianity in his History, and, 
on the other, the replies of his opponents and the comments of 
his friends.” And, “The book does not include discussion of the 
merits of the opposing positions taken by Gibbon and his ad- 
versaries nor does it include treatment of Gibbon’s sources, 
authorities and psychological determinants.” 

Mr. McCloy first explains Gibbon’s antagonism to Chris- 
tianity as shown throughout his whole work and especially in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters of the first volume. One of 
Gibbon’s principal theses was his “explanation” of the spread 
of Christianity by five natural causes, a thesis which has been 
criticized and ridiculed by many among both his supporters and 
his opponents. The author divides the replies to Gibbon into 
several chapters, the first containing those from the University 
of Oxford and the second those from the University of Cam- 
bridge. Another chapter is entitled “Other Contemporary As- 
saults,” next, “Protestant Rejoiners Since Gibbon’s Day,” and 
lastly, “Catholic Challenges Since Gibbon’s Day.” Among the 
best known names in this last chapter are those of Cardinal 
Newman, Hilaire Belloc and our American Paulist Father, Rev. 
James M. Gillis. 

The book is a scholarly work, well written and interesting 
and the author seems to preserve that impartiality with which 
he planned it. The Bibliography and Index give evidence of 
painstaking and fruitful research. Mr. McCloy has given to to- 
day’s reading public a readable and up-to-date account of a sub- 
ject which for a century and a half has been a perennial topic 
of interest and debate. TLD. 


St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. 

Translated by Mary Helen Mayer and A. R. Ball. 257 pp. McGraw- 

Hill Book Co., New York. $2.00. 

St. Ignatius and Education; Constitutions of the Society of 
Jesus; Ratio Studiorum of 1599; An Analytical Outline of the 
Spiritual Exercises are the four headings which divide this book. 
The preface tells us that the book’s purpose is to supply funda- 
mental documents, in the venacular, to those who desire to study 
the Jesuit foundation. Character formation in youth through 
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the influence of the Spiritual Exercises is especially noted. Gen- 
eral interest in this work is expected because Catholics in Amer- 
ica are more familiar, perhaps, with the Jesuit system of edu- 
cation than any other. A large percentage of our educational 
institutions are taught by the Society of Jesus and thousands 
have marched from their classrooms to labor in the varied pro- 
fessions of life, with praiseworthy thoroughness and skill. Such 
completely trained products are the pride of both the Church and 
the State but they are also witnesses or symbols of the spiritual 
zeal and scholastic mastery of their teachers, Ignatius’ sons. St. 
Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum should be interesting and help- 
ful not only to the members of the Society of Jesus and the 
alumni, but to all who are engaged or involved in the noble task 
of education. It is our pleasure to commend both Miss Mayer 
and Mr. Ball for the display of real scholarship in their trans- 
lations. gah 


Christendom in Dublin. By G. K. Chesterton. 100 pp. -Sheed-& -Ward, 
New York. $1.00. 


Queen of Seven Swords. By G. K. Chesterton. 50 pp. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. $1.00. 


Whenever G. K. Chesterton treats of the ephemeral, the 
sweep of his thought and the fling of his words give it a touch 
of the timeless. When his theme is the Timeless, his style is 
perfectly adapted to express it. Such is the case in these two 
volumes. One gives his impressions of the tremendous event 
which happened in Dublin about a year ago, a meeting of the 
nations in a large city of a small island in the Atlantic Ocean. 
The other volume, a collection of poems, has Mary for its sub- 
ject. In both these works Chesterton again shows his predilec- 
tion for paradox. Would it be infidelity in a devotee of G.K.C. 
were he to entertain for a moment a doubt about these para- 
doxes? Does Chesterton sit down and by an effort of imagina- 
tion conceive those startling contrasts which dot his pages? 
Are they merely tricks of style? 

In reading the work of Chesterton on the Eucharistic Con- 
gress these doubts are dispelled. The man has what might be 
called a paradoxical mind. Every impression he receives is 
moulded into a paradox. There were millions who admired the 
flag-decked streets of Dublin. It took a mind like Chesterton’s 
to perceive that no one was rallying around the flags, as hap- 
pens in most demonstrations of that kind; it was true, though, 
that the flags were rallying around Something. It would be pro- 
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fane to say that the man was playing mental tricks with the 
august Sacrament of the Altar. 

About the poems in “Queen of Seven Swords” opinions will 
differ. Some are very difficult to understand. Some are very 
simple and beautiful. All are concerned with the Blessed Virgin. 
One is of particular interest. It is an answer to Mr. William 
Clissol, an advocate of Birth Control. Here is the last stanza: 


“That Christ from this creative purity 

Came forth your sterile appetites to scorn. 

Lo: in her house Life without Lust was born, 
So in your house Lust without Life shall die.” 


Perhaps in this poem Chesterton has reached the end of his 
versatility—a controversial poem. J.M.E. 


The Oxford Group Movement. By Herbert Hensley Henson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. 82 pp. Oxford University Press, New York. $1.00. 


The title of this book may be somewhat misleading to those 
previously unacquainted with the present subject. The Oxford 
Group Movement has nothing to do with that other Oxford 
Movement of the last century which brought John Henry New- 


man to the fore and eventually led him into the Catholic Church. 
The present volume, from the pen of the Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham, is an estimation of the “Groupists Movement,” or Buch- 
manism, as it is more familiarly known in this country. 

Groupism was founded at Oxford during the past decade by 
Frank Buchman, an American Lutheran minister. It does not 
profess to be a sect in itself, but would amalgamate with any 
and every ecclesiastical system. Bishop Henson has undertaken 
a criticism of the “Oxford Groups” in response to the perturba- 
tion caused in many minds by the appearance of Groupism in 
his diocese. He finds the Movement nothing new. It is but 
another one of many essays in first-century Christianity, another 
attempt to reproduce the religion of the Apostles. Groupism 
would popularize religion among the adolescent. The con- 
viviality of a house party supplants the silence of the more con- 
ventional house of prayer. Bishop Henson believes that a reli- 
gious system, catering to the needs of adolescence, can hardly 
have much staying power. The perils attendant upon the 
“sharing” of one’s sins with others are very great, especially 
when the transgressions are of a sexual nature. 

The Bishop has crowded much information between the 
covers of his little volume. He has divided his book into two 
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parts, treating respectively of the Group Movement in general, 
and its distinctive features. His explanation of the mysterious 
“sharing,” “guidance,” and “loyalty” of the Groupists is highly 
elucidating and he shows a deep study of his subject. He is im- 
partial in his treatment of Buchmanism, condemning the system 
where condemnation is needed. A striking feature of the Bish- 
op’s style is the excellent use of Holy Scripture, especially St. 
Paul, which is most apt at all times. J.BS. 


Whistles of Silver. By Helen Parry Eden. xi-164 pp. The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company, Milwaukee (Science and Culture Series). $2.00. 


The day is not far distant when a new book by Mrs. Helen 
Parry Eden will be enthusiastically welcomed by an increasing 
army of readers. Whistle of Silver, Mrs. Eden’s third book, is a 
pleasing little volume of short stories adroitly told, and set off 
by poems whose strong spiritual beauty moves the soul. The 
stories are thoroughly enjoyable and somewhat after the fashion 
of Enid Dinnis. Page after page evokes smiles as one is intro- 
duced cleverly and intimately to such delightfully human char- 
acters as Emily Bing and her cats, Gilbert and Sullivan and John 
Henry, the latter named after Cardinal Newman! There are 
stories of the troubadour Savaric Cigalla and his amusing re- 
venge upon the surly guest-master; of the Three Painted Coffers 
into each of which the visitant spirit of Caiphas cast ten pieces 
of silver; of Monsignor Scalabrin, whose benign duplicity enabled 
him to outwit the customs officers; stories told humourously 
and with an eye on the little weaknesses and kinks of human 
nature. 

One interesting feature of the book is the repeated paren- 
thesis, As St. Thomas says. Surprisingly enough, St. Thomas 
does say exactly what the author credits him with saying, and 
she renders him well. For example, in a Dialogue of Devotion 
(perhaps the best piece in the book) St. Thomas’ teaching on 
Devotion is charmingly unfolded in a metrical conversation be- 
tween an Anchorite and a Glover, who discovers that 

“Devotion standeth in man’s soul 
With shoes of swiftness shod, 
’Tis thy prompt will to yield thyself 
To the highest hest of God, 
‘Tis the surrender of desire 
To serve His lightest nod.” 
—taken almost bodily from the Summa! Throughout, the word- 
pictures are vivid, the imagery concise and beautiful, as when 
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she describes a white road “running across our mountain-track 
like the Divine Will across some mortal plan.” The book is 
quaintly illustrated by the author’s husband. T.A.M. 


Weeping Cross. By Henry Longan Stuart. xiv-497 pp. Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, Inc., New York. $2.00. 


Surely this is a beautiful tale more beautifully told, a truly 
realistic novel written with sympathetic restraint, exceptionally 
virile in its treatment yet unbelievably tender in its understand- 
ing. It is the spiritual odyssey of a sensitive and cultured noble- 
man with an almost infinite capacity for suffering who was in- 
dentured for ten years as a bond servant in early Colonial New 
England. There, almost friendless and entirely separated from 
his co-religionists, he was constantly buffetted between the 
forces of good and evil. He fell, only to rise again to greater 
heights after being purged in that terrible crucible of spiritual 
suffering. 

Many will not like this story for truth is oftentimes em- 
barrassing. Many more, however, who can appreciate realism 
that is not coarse, who can enjoy a thought-provoking novel 
couched in masterful diction, will find here a story they cannot 
forget and would not if they could. G.M.P. 


Let the Hurricane Roar. By Rose Wilder Lane. 152 pp. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Let the Hurricane Roar is a tale of early pioneer life in the 
Middle West. It is a story of the almost primitive existence and 
fight for life of the newly-wedded Charles and Caroline. Their 
first home on the Dakota prairies is a sod dugout. They burn 
twisted hay for firewood, for there are no trees about. Their 
small plot of grain promises them a harvest of harvests, until 
one morning (the author does this excellently) a cloud of grass- 
hoppers descends on the golden wheat, and a day later, rolls 
on leaving behind it a devastated field —and two hearts filled 
with the bitterness of youthful despair. Charles leaves for the 
East to seek work, and while there is prevented from returning 
to Caroline and the baby by an injury. How unflinchingly and 
courageously they spend the winter alone in the cheerless dug- 
out, braving cold and blizzard and wolves, forms the remainder 
of this moving story, told so simply and with such remarkable 
directness by the author. The title of this best-seller, Let the 
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Hurricane Roar, has deftly caught the invincible spirit of the 
early pioneers, of whom Charles and Caroline are but types. 
T.A.M. 


The Dark Invader. By Captain von Rintelen. iii-287 pp. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. $2.00. 


The Dark Invader is the name applied to Captain von Rintelen, 
a German spy, and is the story of his attempts during the early 
years of the World War to prevent munitions from reaching the 
Allied Forces from the United States. However, it seems a bit 
improbable that the German Military Attache at Washington, 
von Papen, could have so repeatedly and so stupidly committed 
the blunders in statesmanship von Rintelen ascribes to him. 
His insistence on this point inclines one to the belief that he is 
grinding an axe for himself, and that there is another side to the 
picture other than the one which he presents to his readers. On 
the whole, this memoir is a lively, very interesting and unusual 
narrative. B.N. 


DIGEST OF RECENT BOOKS 


There are undoubtedly many who will be interested in knowing that 
the Library of Congress possesses a veritable wealth of Dominican writ- 
ings. The Rev. Charles Daley, O.P., has in a masterate dissertation classi- 
fied and described these early books. Dominican Incunabula in the Library 
of Congress is rich in information concerning early Dominican writings. 
The author has painstakingly hunted out all these early efforts of the 
book-makers’ art and gathered into a compact and readable form an inter- 
esting description of them. 

THEOLOGY: Father Felix M. Cappello, S.J., has given us an exten- 
sive, exhaustive and excellent treatment of the Sacrament of Matrimony 
in his Tractatus Canonico-Moralis de Sacramentis. Vol. I11 De Matrimonio. 
In this work he has delved deeply into all the approved commentaries, 
old and new, to produce a satisfactory exposition of the Marriage Laws. 
This volume, together with Father Cappello’s others on the other Sacra- 
ments, is earnestly recommended to all professors of theology, canonists 
and students who wish to make a special study of the moral and canonical 
legislation pertaining to the Sacrament of Matrimony. (Marietti, Turin.) 

LITURGY: Self-conscious, blushing godfathers often stammer, mum- 
ble or grumble something or other when the priests asks them to say the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. They usually are one word be- 
hind, depending on the godmother for assistance. Half the time the priest 
has to assist feeble memories. The use of the booklet Godparents at 
Baptism would obviate some of the priest’s worries and give the god- 
father, in particular, something to do with his eyes and hands besides gaz- 
ing into space and rattling change in his pockets. The booklet will surely 
be welcomed by godparents. It contains the requirements and duties of 
godparents; the ceremonies of baptism, with the godparents’ responses 
given in readable type; and an explanation of some of the more im- 
portant ceremonies. (Mission Almanac, 110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, 
N. Y. $0.05.) 
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The Reverend John Selner, S.S., has compiled what should prove to 
be a very useful little brochure. No one appreciates more than a priest 
at the altar, a knowledge of what to do with the various notes in the 
missal. Fr. Selmer does not attempt a highly technical exposition of 
Gregorian chant; it is rather his purpose to give a few practical rules 
for singing the various prefaces, orations, prayers, etc. Illustrated with 
drawings of what not to do the book is exceedingly efficient in its con- 
struction. General principles in Chant at the Altar are laid down in con- 
sae and not too-technical English. (John Murphy Co. Baltimore, Md. 
0.60.) 

FOREIGN: Si les hommes avaient su regarder les betes; by Wilned. 
This new volume of the Je séme series treats of the most divergent sub- 
jects under a most attractive form. Each chapter brings the reader into 
the presence of a human invention, which is but a copy of the work of 
the Creator. The great ideas which we can well believe to: have originated 
in the brain of man are but imitations of the machinery or organization 
of nature. The author has illustrated his book with photographs and 
drawings which clarify the observations made. (P. Tequi, Paris. 12 fr.) 

Le credo des Humbles; by A. Rosat. This book is a remarkable 
adaptation of a fundamental work by Msgr. Gibier. The author has gath- 
ered together with a happy choice a veritably complete course of Christian 
education, adapted to the use of working men and their families and to 
those who are in complete ignorance of the things of God. The book is 
divided into five parts: an introduction denouncing the pernicious activity 
of the enemies of the Church; an Apologetic: a dogmatic section; a 
moral section; and finally a conclusion comprising the most beautiful 
pages of the history of Christianity. (P. Tequi, Paris. 12 fr.) 

Figures de Miraculés; by Louis De Bonniéres. The author has gath- 
ered into a small but extremely interesting book several well authenti- 
cated cases of Lourdes cures. The form of telling of these is far better 
than the ordinary narration of such cures. The authentic portraits of 
several persons cured at the famous shrine would at first seem to offer 
little material for a book which aimed at some sort of literary merit, but 
the author has achieved what he undoubtedly planned to do, an interest- 
ing and far from dry account. (P. Tequi, Paris. 12 fr.) 

To those interested in a concise treatise on the fundamental means of 
mortification, Le Regime Spirituel de la Vie Religieuse (Tequi, Paris) can 
well be recommended. It confines itself to directions regulating the use of 
the five senses, the imagination, memory, intellect and will. It closes with 
some practical suggestions for sanctifying the daily tasks. Though it is 
written especially for nursing sisters it can be profitably used by Chris- 
tians in any state of life. 

A new pamphlet series has been started by the indefatigable Father 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., editor of the Queen’s Work. Under the self-explana- 
tory title of “The Pamphlet-a-Month Guild,” Father Lord himself has con- 
tributed several booklets. Two recent ones are Revolt Against Heaven, a 
highly colorful presentation of fact and conjecture about the history of 
sin, from the revolt of Lucifer down to our own lamentable times, and 
Our Precious Freedom, an exposure in dialogue form of what some choose 
to call “freedom.” More interesting and entertaining, if not more bril- 
liantly written, is the story told by the Rev. Thomas B. Chetwood, S.J., in 
Priest of a Doubting Flock, an account of an Anglican minister’s dramatic 
conversion. The reflections of this convert on the Blessed Sacrament 
recorded in Father Chetwood’s booklet are beautiful as well as instructive. 
All three of these pamphlets speak well for their authors’ abilities and 
accomplishments in the art of literature as an instrument in propagating 
the “Good News” of Jesus Christ. (‘The Queen’s Work,” St. Louis, Mo. 
$0.10 each.) 
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The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their most sincere 
sympathy to Bro. Urban McClellan, O.P., and Bro. Louis Bertrand Kil- 
kenny, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. D. M. Della Penta, 
O.P., and Bro. Clement Della Penta, O.P., on the death of their mother; 
and to the Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., on the death of his sister. 


In the Crypt of the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, the 
Tonsure was received by the following Brothers on Sept. 17: Thomas 
Aquinas Murphy, O.P., Joseph Hoppe, O.P., Mark Egan, O.P., Aquinas 
Hinnebusch, O.P., Matthew Osbourn, O.P., Albert Mussleman, O.P., Leo 
Novacki, O.P., Celestine McGregor, O.P., Hyacinth Scheerer, O.P., Timothy 
Condon, O.P., Ambrose Sullivan, O.P., Francis Nash, O.P., Raymond Dil- 
lon, O.P., Bernard Sheridan, O.P., Louis Scheerer, O.P., Joachim Smith, 
O.P., Fidelis Anderson, O.P., Clement Della Penta, O.P., Damian Schneider, 
O.P., Jordan Dwyer, O.P., Eugene Hyde, O.P., Pius Alger, O.P., and 
Lawrence Hunt, O.P. The aforementioned Brothers received Minor Or- 
ders on Sept. 18 and 20. 





The Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., conducted the annual retreat at the 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


The following Brothers were raised to the Diaconate on Sept. 20 at 
the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D. C.: 
Robert Slavin, O.P., Patrick Walsh, O.P., Gabriel Lane, O.P., Donald 
Reilly, O.P., Quentin Friel, O.P., Andrew Kavanaugh, O.P., Edmund Marr, 
O.P., Hilary Neal, O.P., Arthur Hall, O.P., Luke Devine, O.P., Marcellus 
Ratz, O.P., Jerome Barth, O.P., Brendan Sullivan, O.P., Hugh Serror, O.P., 
Augustine McKeon, O.P., Gerard Precourt, O.P., Anselm Vitie, O.P., Chris- 
topher Gunning, O.P., Alexius Simones, O.P., Antoninus Baverso, O.P., 
and Urban McClellan, O.P. 


The Community Retreat at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, was 
under the direction of the Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O.P. 


The Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., will preach on Sept. 17 at the 
ceremonies commemorating the Seventh Centenary of the Foundation of 
the Servites of Mary, which will be held in the Church of Our Lady of 
Sorrows, Chicago, Illinois. His Eminence George Cardinal Mundelein will 
preside at the function, and the Most Rev. Bernard J. Sheil will pontificate. 





The Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., published in August a book entitled: 
“Bl. Diana and BI. Jordan of Saxony of the Order of Preachers.” 


~The Rev. J. A. Sullivan, O.P., has been appointed chaplain at the Ohio 
State Penitentiary, Columbus. Father Sullivan will also act in the capacity 
of an assistant at St. Patrick’s Parish. 
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The Rev. F. C. Foley, O.P., the Rev. C. A. Hannon, O.P., and the Rev. 
R. M. Rascher, O.P., were the ministers at a Solemn High Mass at St. 
Catherine’s Convent, Racine, Wisconsin. Father Foley preached and pre- 
sided at the profession of the Sisters. 


















The Rev. J. J. Regan, O.P., preached a triduum in honor of St. Dominic 
at St. Dominic’s Church, Denver, Colo. In the same church on St. Dominic’s 
Day, the Franciscan Fathers of St. Elizabeth’s Parish celebrated a Solemn 
High Mass. 


Retreats given by the Rev. Thos. a’Kempis Reilly, O.P., during the 
summer months were as follows: 

At the Convent of Our Lady of Mercy, Bronx, New York City; for 
the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Peekskill, N. Y.; for the Dominican 
Sisters at St. Cecilia’s Academy, at Nashville, Tenn.; at St. Germain’s 
Training School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Rev. Leo M. Carolan, O.P., has been assigned to the faculty of 
Providence College, Providence, R. I. 


The Rev. Francis E. Yonkus, O.P., and the Rev. Victor Wrobleski, O.P., 
sailed for Lithuania on August 15. 











The Fathers of the Eastern Mission Band have the following missions 
from September to December: 
‘ _ - Columbkille’s Church, Brighton, Mass., the Rev. V. R. Bur- 

nell, O.P. 

At St. Paul’s Church, So. Hamilton, Mass., the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P., 
the Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P., and the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Bangor, Maine, the Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P. 

At St. Colman’s Church, Brockton, Mass., the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P., 
and the Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Bergenfield, N. J., the Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P. 

At St. Teresa’s Church, Brooklyn (Novena), the Rev. W. R. Bonni- 
well, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Toronto, Canada, the Rev. C. M. 
Mulvey, O.P. 

At St. Stephen’s Church, Boston, Mass., the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

At St. Bernard’s Church, Brooklyn, the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At Holy Rosary Church, Syracuse, N. Y., the Rev. J. A. Sheil, O.P. 

At the Perpetual Rosary Monastery, Syracuse, N. Y. (Novena), the 
Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Boniface, New York City, the Rev. T. M. Schwert- 
ner, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Elizabeth, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. W. R. Bon- 
niwell, O.P., the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P., and the Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Bordentown, N. J., the Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P., 
and the Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

At Mt. Carmel Church, Astoria, N. Y., the Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P., the 
Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P., and the Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P. 

At St. Bernard’s Church, Cohoes, N. Y., the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P., 
and the Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P. 

At the Church of the Epiphany, Sayre, Pa., the Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

At St. Augustine’s Church, Boston, Mass., the Very Rev. P. A. Maher, 
O.P., the Rev. E. A. Martin, O.P., the Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O.P., and the 
Rev. T. D. Gilligan, O.P. 
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At St. Patrick’s Church, Providence, R. I., the Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., 
the Rev. A. M. McCabe, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. Raphael’s Church, W. Medford, Mass., the Rev. R. B. Johannsen, 
O.P., and the Rev. T. H. Sullivan, O.P. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Flushing, N. Y., the Rev. Francis O’Neill, O.P. 

At Blessed Sacrament Church, Baltimore, Md., the Rev. H. C. Boyd, 
O.P., and the Rev. A. M. McCabe, O.P. 

At St. Thomas’ Church, Southington, Conn., the Rev. J. L. Finnerty, 
O.P., and the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Newark, N. J., the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, 
O.P., the Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P., and the Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P. 

At Blessed Sacrament Church, Washington, D.C., the Rev. E. J. 
O'Toole, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Dumont, N. J., the Rev. W. C. Kelly, O.P. 

At St. Thomas’ Church, Washington, D.C., the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At Holy Trinity Church, Coylesville, N. J., the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, New Bedford, Mass., the Rev. Francis 
O'Neill, O.P. 

At Corpus Christi Church, Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Aloysius, St. Johnsbury, Vt., the Rev. T. D. Gil- 
ligan, O.P. 

At St. Pius’ Church, Chicago, Illinois, the Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O.P., and 
the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At St. Joseph’s Church, Pawtucket, R. I, the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, 
O.P., the Rev. R. B. Johannsen, O.P., and the Rev. H. C. Boyd, O.P. 

At St. Lucy’s Church, Jersey City, N.J.,the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, O.P. 

At St. Patrick’s Church, Farmington, Conn., the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P. 

At Summit, N. J. (Retreat), the Rev. W. R. Bonniweil, O.P. 

At St. John’s Church, Quincy, Mass., the Very Rev. P. A. Maher, O.P., 
the Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., and the Rev. V. R. Burnell, O.P. 

At St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D. C., the Rev. E. J. O'Toole, 
O.P., and the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

At St. Helen’s Church, Toronto, Canada, the Rev. J. L. Finnerty, O.P., 
the Rev. A. M. McCabe, O.P., and the Rev. A. C. Therres, O.P. 

At St. Anthony’s Church, Baltimore, Md., the Rev. A. C. Haverty, O.P. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Niagara Falls, N. Y., the Very Rev. J. H. Healy, 
O.P., and the Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P. 

At Blessed Sacrament Church, Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. W. C. Kelly, 
O.P., and the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

At the Church of the Sacred Heart, New Brunswick, N. J., the Rev. 
E. A. Martin, O.P., and the Rev. J. D. Walsh, O.P. 

At St. Augustine’s Church, New York City, the Rev. Francis O'Neill, 
O.P., the Rev. G. D. Morris, O.P., and the Rev. T. D. Gilligan, O.P. 

At the Church of the Sacred Heart, Jersey City, N. J., the Very Rev. 
J. H. Healy, O.P., the Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P., the Rev. A. M. Mc- 
Cabe, O.P., and the Rev. T. H. Sullivan, O.P. 

At St. Catherine’s Church, New York City, the Rev. E. J. O’Toole, O.P., 
and the Rev. W. P. Doane, O.P. 

At the Church of St. Jean Baptiste, New York City (Novena), the 
Rev. T. M. Schwertner, O.P. 

At St. Margaret’s Church, Waterbury, Conn. (Novena), the Rev. G. D. 
Morris, O.P. 

At the Church of Our Lady of Victory, Patterson, N. J. (Novena), the 
Rev. J. A. Mackin, O.P. 

At St. Henry’s Church, Bayonne, N. J. (Novena), the Very Rev. J. H. 
Healy, O.P. 
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At the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Waterbury, Conn. 
(Novena), the Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, O.P. 
At St. Patrick’s Church, Scranton, Pa., the Rev. C. M. Mulvey, O.P. 
At Mt. Carmel Church, Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 
At St. Mary’s Hospital, Waterbury, Conn. (Retreat), the Rev. W. C. 
Kelly, O.P. 


The First Year Theologians of St. Joseph’s Priory made their solemn 
profession into the hands of the Very Rev. John B. Walsh, O.P., Prior 
of the Convent, on the morning of August 16th. 


The Rev. C. A. Drexelius, O.P., preached a novena in honor of the 
Good Saint Anne at Calumet City, Michigan. 


The Very Rev. R. W. Farrell, O.P., has been assigned to the Domini- 
can House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 





Bro. Gregory Maguire, O.P., after a protracted illness, has resumed his 
theological studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 


The Fathers of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., conducted 
the following retreats during the summer: 

For the Sisters of Charity, Convent Station, N. J., by the Very Rev. 
A. L. McMahon, O.P.; for the Sisters of St. Joseph, Brentwood, N. Y., by 
the Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P.; for the Dominican Sisters at Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois, by the Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P.; 
for the Dominican Sisters, Sparkill, N. Y., the Sisters of Charity, Convent 
Station, N. J., by the Rev. F. D. McShane, O.P.; for the Dominican Sis- 
ters (two retreats), Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, by the Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P.; 
for the Xaverian Brothers, Old Point Comfort, Va., for the Dominican Sis- 
ters, Sacred Heart Convent Washington, D. C., by the Rev. G. B. Strate- 
meier, O.P.; and for the Sisters’ College, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., by the Very Rev. Justin McManus, O.P. 


The Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., opened a course of eight sermons on 
Sunday afternoons over the Catholic Hour hook-up. The course is on the 
petitions of the Our Father, and runs from August 13 to October 1, in- 
clusive. At the invitation of the Most Rev. Francis J. Beckman, Father 
Smith will deliver the sermon at the conclusion of Catholic Action Week 
of the archdiocese in connection with the Marian Congress to be held in 
Dubuque, Iowa, October 26. 


The Rev. J. R. O'Connor, O.P., conducted a novena in honor of Saint 
Ann at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City, during July. 


_ The Very Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P., delivered an address at the gradua- 
tion exercises of the Dominican Academy, New York City, on June 1. 


The Solemn Mass on August 4 at St. Vincent Ferrer Church, New 
York City was celebrated by the Very Reverend Father Samuel, O.F.M. 
The sermon was delivered by Father Gabriel, O.F.M. 


The Rev. J. J. Regan, O.P., has been appointed pastor of St. Dominic’s 
Parish, Denver, Colo., succeeding the Very Rev. Patrick R. Carroll, O.P., 
who has been elected Prior of St. Dominic’s Priory, Washington, D. C. 
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The Rev. J. W. Lannen, O.P., and Bro. Regis Landy, O.P., have been 
assigned to St. Dominic’s Rectory, Denver, Colo. 


The novena in honor of Saint Dominic was conducted by the young 
Fathers of the convent at St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York City. 


A severe wind and hail storm caused great damage to the windows and 
roof of the chapel of the Dominican House of Studies at River Forest, Ill. 


SISTERS CHRONICLE 


Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


A course of twenty-four lectures on the Liturgy was given during the 
summer to about four hundred Sisters of the Congregation in five dif- 
ferent centers of the diocese. The course was entitled THE PERFEC- 
TION OF CATHOLIC LIFE and consisted in lectures on “The Role of 
Christ in the Christian Life,” “The Church, the Mystical Body of Christ,” 
“Liturgical Prayer,” “The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass,” “The Sacramental 
System,” “The Chant of the Church,” and “The Liturgical Year.” The 
course is to be repeated during the Christmas holidays for the benefit of 
the Sisters who were attending summer school. 


Dom Michael W. Ducey, O.S.B., of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, 
D. C., who spent the past year in study at the Graduate Liturgical Acad- 
emy of Maria Laach, Germany, was a guest at Marywood during the first 
weeks of August, and favored the Sisters with several talks on the liturgy, 
particularly as it is lived in the great liturgical centers of Beuron and 
Maria Laach. He was accompanied by the Reverend Dominic Crawford, 
of the African Mission Society of Lyons, France. 


On St. Dominic’s Day, Solemn Mass was celebrated by the Rev. Dom- 
inic Crawford, with Dom Michael Ducey, O.S.B., as deacon, and the Rev. 
T. W. Albin, academy chaplain, as subdeacon. 


The first of the annual retreats for the Sisters of the Congregation 
was given at Marywood, June 18-25, by the Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P.; the 
second retreat at Marywood was conducted by the Very Rev. Patrick 
Cummins, O.S.B., Rector of Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri, 
from August 7th to the 14th. At the same time a retreat was conducted 
at Bay City by the Rev. W. J. Devine, C. Ss.R., of Davenport, lowa; and 
one at Traverse City by the Rev. F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. 


On the feast of the Assumption, Sister M. Matthia, O.P., celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of her reception into the Congregation. On the 
same occasion, twenty-one Sisters observed their silver jubilee. Solemn 
Mass was offered by the Very Rev. Cornelius Selhuber, O.S.B., Director of 
the College of Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina, brother of the 
golden jubilarian. He was assisted by the Rev. Alphonse Studer, brother 
of one of the silver jubilarians, as deacon, and the Rev. T. W. Albins, 
chaplain of the academy, as subdeacon. 


On August 22, nine young ladies received the habit of the Order; 
eleven Sisters were admitted to first profession, and seventeen Sisters pro- 
nounced final vows. 


The Rev. William Busch of St. Paul’s Seminary, one of the foremost 


authorities on the liturgy of the Church, was a guest at Marywood the week 
of August 14. 
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Congregation of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, Caldwell, N. J. 


The summer school session of Mount St. Dominic’s opened on June 26. 
The program offered Normal School and College courses. The faculty in- 
cluded the Rev. Reginald Hughes, O.P., of St. Joseph’s College, Adrian, 
Michigan, and the Rev. J. S. Keating, S.J., of Boston College High School. 
Other members of the Community attended summer school at the Catholic 
University and Fordham University. One Sister received the degree of 
M.A. from Catholic University and at Fordham seven Sisters received the 
degree of B. Sc. 

Fifty-five new members, relatives and friends of the Sisters, were 
received into the Third Order by the Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Justin Routh, O.P. Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament was given by the Rev. James Rooney, chaplain of the Academy. 

Before leaving for Syracuse, N. Y., the Right Reverend James A. 
Duffy, D.D., was tendered a reception by the Community. He was ac- 
ae by the Rev. Monsignor J. C. McClary, Chancellor of the Newark 

iocese. 

Mother M. Joseph, Mother General of the Congregation, and her 
Council were re-elected for another term of six years. 

On August 4, Mother M. Avelline, ex-Mother General, celebrated the 
golden jubilee of her religious profession. Solemn Mass was celebrated 
by Monsignor J. C. McClary, assisted by the Rev. James Rooney, and the 
Rev. Thomas McEnery. The sermon was preached by the Rev. H. H. 
Welsh, O.P. 

The annual retreat was conducted by the Rev. H. H. Welsh, O.P. 

Ten Postulants received the habit and thirteen Novices made first 
Profession on August 7. On this occasion the Mass was celebrated by the 
Rev. J. J. Cassity, S.J.. and the sermon was preached by the Rev. H. V. 
Colgan. Due to the absence of the Right Reverend Bishop, the ceremonies 
were conducted by Monsignor Carew, assisted by the Rev. James Rooney. 

Sister M. Thomasita Nesbihal was called to her eternal reward on 
August 4. 

The title and degree of Paladin Leader as well as the Leadership 
Jewel of the Order of Crusade Paladins of the Round Table were bestowed 
upon the Moderator of the Novitiate Mission Unit “for sustained and 
patient effort in behalf of the Missions and the Crusade.” 


Congregation of the Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, Calif. 

The Rev. Thomas Gabisch, O.P., conducted the annual retreat at the 
Motherhouse from May 28 to June 4. 

Eleven postulants received the habit of the Order on Tuesday, June 6. 

The Rev. Leo Simpson, S.J., directed the annual retreat for young 
ladies from June 9 to 12. Twenty-six retreatants attended the exercises. 

On July 1, the ceremony of first profession took place in the chapel 
of the Motherhouse. Eleven Sisters pronounced their first vows. 

The annual summer school for the Sisters of the Congregation was 
in session from June 26 to August 1. On July 23 the Rev. James M. Camp- 
bell, Ph.D., and the Rev. Clement Hrdlicka, O.S.B., Ph.D., of the Catholic 
University paid a visit to the college connected with the Motherhouse. 
The Rev. Dr. Campbell addressed the student body on the importance of 
higher learning. —— 

St. Mary’s Dominican Convent, New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Matthew represented the Louisiana State Chapter of the 


LF.C.A. Convention held in Memphis, Tenn., in May; and in the name 
of the state governor responded to the welcome extended to the delegates. 
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Fisst honors were awarded to the High School students of St. Aloysius 
Academy in the band contest which was a feature of the annual Domini- 
can Day celebration; the pupils of Mater Dolorosa won highest honors 
among the bands of the parochial schools. 

The first community retreat in early June was conducted by the Rev. 
R. F. Samson, S.J. At the close of the retreat fourteen novices were 
clothed in the habit of the Order. The Very Rev. Thomas Weldon, C.M., 
Vicar General of Congregation of Religious Women, presided at the cere- 
mony. 

Sister M. Anthony Gerard was elected Prioress of St. Mary’s Convent 
on the 14th of June. 

Prior to his departure for Hong Kong, the Very Rev. M. Perez, O.P., 
former Vicar-Provincial of the Holy Rosary Province, said Mass in the 
College chapel and gave his blessing to the assembled community. 

Sisters of the Congregation attended summer school at the Catholic 
University, the University of Notre Dame; and the University of Wis- 
consin. Sister M. Kevin O’Farrel received ‘the degree of Master of Arts 
from Notre Dame, while Sister M. Elizabeth Englert received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the University of Wisconsin. 

The second retreat from July 26 to August 4 was given by the Rev. 
F. L. Vander Heyden, O.P. At the close of this retreat Sisters M. Austin 
Cauvin, Immaculata Gilbert, Teresa Mittlebron, and Patricia MacGrath 
made their final profession. 

The Silver Jubilee of Sister M. Loyola Cronin was celebrated on the 
feast of St. Dominic. High Mass was sung by the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Kavanaugh. 


Convent of St. Catherine, Racine, Wis. 


An August 4, the feast of St. Dominic, a Solemn Mass was sung by 
the Rev. F. C. Foley, O.P. The Rev. R. M. Rascher, O.P., and the Rev. 
J. T. McGregor, O.P., of Washington, D.C., acted as deacon and subdea- 
con. The Very Rev. C. P. Wahle, O.P., was master of ceremonies. 

Nineteen postulants received the habit, and sixteen novices made their 
profession. The Right Reverend Monsignor I. A. Klein officiated at the 
ceremonies of investiture and profession. In his sermon, the Rev. F. C. 
Foley, O.P., gave a brief, inspiring retrespect of the origin and object of 
the foundation of the Dominican Sisterhoods with a laudatory apprecia- 
tion of the noble response of the aspirants to the Master’s call. 

On Saturday, August 5, sixteen Sisters made final Vows. 

Sister Mary Perpetua and Sister Mary Marie observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of their profession on August 6. 


Mount-St.-Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Sister M. Sebastian died on June 8 in the fifty-fourth year of her 
religious profession. The celebrant of the Solemn Requiem Mass was the 
Rev. John T. Mulvin, O.P., with the Rev. P. C. Skehan, O.P., as deacon, 
and the Rev. P. P. Reilly, O.P., as subdeacon. 

The Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., conducted the first retreat at the 
Motherhouse in Newburgh. The Rev. Thomas Schwertner, O.P., will con- 
duct the second retreat at the Motherhouse. The Rev. J. E. O’Hearn, 
O.P., gave the retreat at Sea Isle, N. J. 

The Solemn High Mass on the feast of St. Dominic was celebrated at 
the Motherhouse by the Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., with the Rev. T. R. 
Smith, O.P., as deacon, and the Rev. J. C. Joyce, O.P., as subdeacon. At 
the solemn Benediction the celebrant was the Rev. T. R. Smith, O.P., the 
Rev. Louis Mitchell, O.P., deacon, and the Rev. J. C. Joyce, O.P., subdeacon. 
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Sister M. Henricka died at Holy Rosary Convent on August 8 in the 
forty-second year of her religious profession. 

In the absence of the Most Rev. John J. Dunn, D.D., V.G., the Most 
Rev. James Kearney, D.D., Bishop of Salt Lake City, presided at the Com- 
mencement exercises on June 26, and officiated at the investing of nine 
young women with the habit on June 27. On July 13, he officiated at the 
profession of fourteen novices. 


St. Clara Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis. 


The Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., conducted the retreats at St. Clara 
Convent from June 18 to June 25 and from July 26 to August 4. The other 
retreats for the Congregation were given by the Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, 
O.P., at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois; the Very Rev. J 
Aldridge, O.P., at Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, Wis.; the Rev. J. B. 
Hughes, O.P., at the Visitation Convent, Chicago; the Rev. L. E. Nugent, 
O.P., at St. Basil’s, Chicago; and a second retreat at Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy was conducted by the Rev. R. E. Kavanaugh, O.P. 

Sister Mary Coronata Schardt, O.P., received the degree of Doctor of 
Philcsophy from the University of Fribourg. She passed her examination 
with the distinction SUMMA CUM LAUDE. 

Summer schools for the Sisters were conducted at the following cen- 
ters: Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; Visitation Convent, Chicago; 
Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, Wis.; Saint Clara Academy, Sinsin- 
awa, Wis. 

On August 4 and 5 seventeen postulants received the habit, eighteen 
novices made simple profession, and forty-three professed novices made 
final profession. 

A group of students of junior college rank from Rosary College and 
other colleges will leave New York on August 30 for a year’s study abroad 
at the European Branch of Rosary College, Villa des Fougeres, Fribourg, 
Switzerland. Two Sisters will accompany the students. 


St. Mary’s of the Springs, East Columbus, Ohio 

The entire student body of St. Mary’s of the Springs College attended 
the rally of the Third Order of St. Dominic at Somerset, Ohio on May 28. 
The College Glee Club furnished music of a religious and semi-religious 
character. 

The Silver Cup offered as a prize in the Literature Contest by the 
Ohio Chapter of the I.F.C.A. was awarded to Miss Mary L. Bauman, a 
member of the graduating class of St. Mary’s of the Springs College. 

On July 10 eleven Sisters made first profession and thirteen made final 
profession. Those admitted to first profession were: Sister Albertus 
Magnus Ogden, Columbus, Ohio; Sister Celeste McGivern, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sister Georgina Kaecher, Newark, Ohio; Sister Fidelia Widrig, 
Newark, Ohio; Sister Floricita Clarvance, Columbus, Ohio; Sister James 
William Flautt, Somerset, Ohio; Sister Maris Stella Haid, Delaware, Ohio; 
Sister Mary Hugh Dorr, Columbus, Ohio; Sister Mary Louise Reilly, New 
York City; Sister Paulina Carlos, New York City; Sister Ursulina Welsh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Those making final profession were: Sister Mary Ellen 
Puceta, Waterbury, Conn.; Sister Francis Joseph Mullen, New York City; 
Sister Rose Lima Burke, Jersey City, N. J.; Sister Charlene Aid, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio; Sister Mary Donald Roach, Zanesville, Ohio; Sister Isidore 
Bowman, Turtle Creek, Pa.; Sister Maryanna Childs, New York City; 
Sister Josepha Snyder, Steubenville, Ohio; Sister Mary Francis Lynch, 
New York City; Sister Teresa Litzinger, Somerset, Ohio; Sister Canisia 
Metzger, Somerset, Ohio; and Sister Patrice Farrel, New York City. Four 
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Sisters made final profession on August 14. They were: Sister Clementia 
Crowley, New Haven, Conn.; Sister Mary Martin Diefinbach, Utica, N. Y.; 

Sister Wilfrida Walsh, New Haven, Conn.; and Sister Leonarda Platt, 
Newark, Ohio. 

The candidates for Reception on August 12 were: Miss Roselyn Mal- 
loy (Sister Blandina), Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Mary McDowell (Sister Mar- 
garet Ann), Coshocton, Ohio; Miss Coletta Jennings (Sister Agnes Lo- 
retta), Columbus, Ohio; and Miss Rosemary Conners (Sister Angela 
Marie), Columbus, Ohio. 

Sister Patrica, Sister Cyril, Sister Ernestine, Sister Amata, Sister 
Chrysostom, Sister Jerome, and Sister Thecla celebrated the Silver Jubilee 
of their religious profession on July 10. 

Sister M. Monica received the degree of Master of Arts from the 
University of Notre Dame; Sister Angelita, Sister Marie Bernadette, 
Sister Dorita, Sister Amelia and Sister Florian received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from St. Mary’s of the Springs College. 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. 


The feast of Corpus Christi was celebrated at Albertus Magnus Col- 
lege in a most picturesque and inspiring manner. More than five thousand 
people crowded the grounds of the College to watch and participate in the 
procession. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament was given at three 
especially constructed altars. The procession was led by the altar boys 
of St. Mary’s Church and the choir boys from the same church furnished 
the music. The Blessed Sacrament was carried by the Rev. J. A. Jordan, 
O.P., assisted by the Rev. A. D. Frenay, O.P., and the Rev. J. H. Mul- 
cahey, O.P. The Rev. D. M. Galliher, O.P., chaplain of the College, was 
master of ceremonies assisted by the Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., the 
Rev. Dr. John J. McLaughlin and the Rev. Austin Dignum. It was the 
first time the ceremony was celebrated in this manner in the city. 

Miss Mary Louise Bianchi, ’31, and Miss Mary Zoccano, ’30, graduates 
of Albertus Magnus, received the degree of Master of Arts from Yale 
University. 

Sister Irmina Longstreth, O.P., a member of the Faculty of the College, 
received the degree of Master of Science from Yale University in June. 

The Rev. W. R. Bonniwell, O.P., conducted the retreat for the Sisters, 
August 11 to 21. 


St. Cecilia Academy, Nashville, Tenn. 


Sister M. Evangelist O’Brien received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, on July 18 

Five Sisters of St. Cecilia Academy attended the summer school at 
De Paul University. 

The Rev. Robert Quinn, O.P., of Fenwick High School, Chicago, was 
a guest at the Academy. 

The Rev. Thomas a Kempis Reilly, O.P., conducted the retreat for the 
community from August 6 to 14. 

Three postulants entered the St. Cecilia Novitiate on August 15. 


Dominican Congregation of Our Lady of the Rosary, Sparkhill, N. Y. 


The annual retreats for the community were conducted by the Rev. 
F. D. McShane, O.P., and Rev. Edward Hughes, O.P. 

On August 4, five Sisters celebrated the Silver Jubilee of their pro- 
fession. They were Sister St. John, Sister M. Edward, Sister M. Rita, 
Sister M. Philip, Sister M. Inviolata. 
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On August 15, eight postulants received the habit, six novices made 
first profession, seventeen Sisters renewed their vows and three Sisters 
made perpetual vows. 

Since the last Chronicle, two members of the Community were called 
to their eternal reward. They were two of the pioneer Sisters of the 
Community, Sister Mary Benedict and Sister Maria. 

The Sisters of the Congregation attended summer school at the Uni- 
versities of Fordham, Manhattan, St. Louis, Notre Dame, and Sacred 
Heart College. 


St. Joseph College and Academy, Adrian, Mich. 


On June 24, Sister Mary Gerald was unanimously elected to the office 
of Mother General of the Dominican Sisters of Adrian, Michigan. 

Five hundred Sisters of the Congregation attended summer school at 
St. Joseph’s College, Adrian. Four hundred Sisters attended summer 
courses at Columbia, Loyola University, De Paul University, University of 
Detroit, University of Michigan, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. St. 
John’s College, Toledo, Ohio, Chicago Art Institute, Chicago School of 
Music and Expression, John Carroll University and Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Academy will open September 6; the College, September 11. The 
Rev. V. R. Hughes, O.P., Ph.D., head of the History Department, and the 
Rev. J. B. Deady, Ph.D., head of the Education Department will resume 
their duties September 11. 

On August 8, twenty-seven young ladies received the Dominican habit, 
and fifty-two Novices were professed in St. Joseph’s College chapel, 
Adrian. The Most Reverend Michael J. Gallagher, Bishop of Detroit, pre- 
sided at the investiture, and a Solemn Pontifical Mass was sung by the 
Most Reverend E. F. Hoban, Bishop of Rockford. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York City 


At the close of the annual retreat, conducted by the Rev. Joseph R. 
Higgins, O.P., the following postulants received the habit: Margaret Ur- 
dock (Sister M. Reparata), Mary C. Cawley (Sister M. Grace), Mary 
Sexton (Sister M. Patricia). Sister Marie Therese, Sister M. Rose Xavier, 
Sister Miriam, Sister M. Fidelis pronounced their first vows. Sister M. 
Virgine, Sister M. Thomas and Sister Maria made perpetual vows, while 
Sister M. Columba, Sister M. Elizabeth, Sister M. Brendan and Sister M. 
Geraldine renewed their vows for one year. The Rev. W. L. Whalen, 
O.P., the ecclesiastical superior of the Community, presided at the cere- 
monies. 

The Rev. Dominic Sullivan, O.P., was the retreat-master at the second 
retreat, which was conducted at Hampton Bays, L. I., from August 6 to 15. 

During the absence of the Rev. E. A. Wilson, O.P., the Rev. W. J. 
Olson, O.P., acted as Chaplain at the Motherhouse. 








St. Catherine Hospital, Kenosha, Wis. 


Rev. Mother General and Rev. Mother M. Vincent have returned from 
the visitation of the California houses of the Community. During their 
= they were present at the Consecration of His Excellency, Bishop 

cher. 

In Monterey and Madera, California, the Sisters conducted summer 
school courses for the benefit of public school children. 

The Rev. D. A. Wynn, O.P., conducted the annual retreat from July 
26 to August 4. 
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During the summer months many improvements have been made on 
the chapel. It has been moved to the first floor and is much more con- 
venient for the visitors and patients of the hospital. 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sister Accursia Blake died on June 24. Sister Vincent Hanselman was 
called to her eternal reward on June 29. Sister Vincent had five brothers 
who were priests, and one sister, a Sister of Charity. 

Two hundred Sisters attended the summer school courses at St. Jo- 
seph’s, Sul. Co., N. Y 

Fourteen Sisters received the degree of Bachelor of Arts and two 
ig received the degree of Master of Arts from St. John’s University 
in June. 

St. Joseph’s Camp for Boys at St. Joseph’s, Sul. Co., opened its eighth 


year with a large attendance; the Camp for Girls opened its fifth year 
with 65 girls. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


The Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, whose Motherhouse is at 
Maryknoll, are sending a mission band of sixteen Sisters to the Orient 
this year. To the Maryknoll Manchurian mission field: Sister Mary Jude 
Babione of Fremont, Ohio; Sister M. Angelica O’Leary of Newsome, 
Idaho; Sister M. Paula Sullivan of Burlington, Vt.; Sister M. Lelia 
Makra of Cleveland, O.; Sister M. Fabiola Gonyou of Spokane, Wash.; 
Sister M. Rita Clare Comber of Lawrence, Mass.; Sister M. Eva Burke 
of Cambridge, Mass.; and Sister Eleanor Marie Flanagan of Orilla, Wash. 
To the Maryknoll mission field in Korea: Sister M. Rose Genevieve Koll 
of Belpre, Kansas, and Sister M. Herman Joseph Stitz of Salem, Oregon. 
To South China: Sister Joan Miriam Beauvais of Worcester, Mass.; Sis- 
ter Cecilia Marie Carvalho of Hong Kong, China; Sister M. Rosalia Kettl 
of Altoona, Pa., and Sister M. Augusta Hock of Elmira, N. Y. To Manila, 
P. I.: Sister Patricia Marie Callan of Philadelphia, Pa. To the Hawaiian 
Islands: Sister M. Mildred Fritz of Newport, Minn. 

Including this year’s assignments, the Maryknoll Sisters now have 
twenty members in Manchuria, nineteen members in Korea, thirty-seven 
members in South China, thirty-nine members in the Philippine Islands, 
and fifty-eight members in the Hawaiian Islands. The total number of 
Maryknoll Sisters is four hundred and fifty. Besides their work in the 
Orient and in the Islands of the Pacific, they are engaged in activities, 
under the direction of the Maryknoll Fathers, for the Japanese on the 
Pacific Coast of the United States. 


Sacred Heart Academy, Springfield, Ill. 


On the feast of St. Dominic, Sister Mary Bernard Sullivan celebrated 
her Golden Jubilee. Pontifical High Mass was sung in the Sacred Heart 
Chapel by the Most Reverend James A. Griffin, D.D. Bishop Griffin also 
presided at the jubilee ceremonies. Many members of the clergy, includ- 
ing a relative of the Jubilarian, the Right Reverend Monsignor P. J. Mo- 
roney, were in the sanctuary. 

The two retreats during the summer were conducted by the Rev. R. F. 
Larpenteur, O.P., and the Rev. C. L. Davis, O.P. At the close of the sec- 
ond retreat, August 4, reception and profession ceremonies took place. 

Sister M. Henrica Motherway was called to her eternal reward on 
April 13. 
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Dominican Sisters, Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


The first retreat of the summer was conducted by the Rev. G. J. 
Barras, S.J.; the second retreat on August 6, was preached by the Rev. 
Wm. J. F. Ruggeri, S.J. 

At the close of the second retreat Miss Maude Barry (Sister M. Ce- 
cilia) of Beaumont, Texas received the habit. Sister M. Leonard Butler, 
Sister M. Celestine Lopez, and Sister M. Annunciata Roberts made final 
profession. 

St. Agnes Academy was honored by a visit from the Very Rev. Ray- 
mond Meagher, O.P., ex-Provincial, who gave an interesting account of 
his travels to the Sisters. 

Classes in liturgical music and the Justine Ward Method were con- 
ducted this summer at St. Agnes Academy, and a six weeks summer school 
session was held at the Motherhouse. Sisters also attended summer school 
at the Catholic University and the University of Texas. 

The faculty of St. Agnes Academy received word from Rice Institute 
that four of the six graduates attending the Institute had received the dis- 
tinction of being placed on the honor roll of the University. 

The Alumnae of St. Agnes Academy are aiding the N.C.W.C. of 
Houston by establishing the Dominican Alumnae Day at the Clinic for 
the poor of the Mexican Race. The members of the alumnae association 
meet and sew in order to provide clothing for the children. They have 
also established a scholarship for a poor student, and they have inaugurated 
a Bridge Club, the proceeds of which are to be used in charitable works. 

Sister M. Loyola received the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Rose- 
mont College; Sister M. Carmel received the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the University of Texas. 

At the Golden Jubilee of the Visitation Parish of Westphalia, Texas, 
the Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by His Excellency, the Most 
Reverend Christopher Byrnes, D.D. Thirteen Dominican Sisters, claiming 
Westphalia as their native place, were present to do honor to the occa- 
sion and to bear witness to the fervent Catholic spirit of the place. 

On June 28, the Community lost a valuable member by the sudden 
death of Sister M. Philomena Schmueser. 


St. Catherine’s Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


Summer retreats were conducted at the Mother House in July and 
August by the Very Rev. Reginald Ouimet, O.P., Prior of the Dominican 
Convent at Ottawa, Canada and the Rev. J. T. Fitzgerald, O.P., of Provi- 
dence College, Providence, R. I. 

Eight young ladies took the Holy Habit of our Order, five made their 
perpetual vows and four renewed their temporal vows. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on Sr. Ceslas Normand 
and Sr. Sybillina Halloran by the Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 















